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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF THE COMBINES 
e INVESTIGATION ACT 


ON 


AN INVESTIGATION INTO AN ALLEGED COMBINE IN THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF TOBACCO PRODUCTS IN THE PROVINCE 
OF ALBERTA AND ELSEWHERE IN CANADA 


An investigation under the Combines Investigation Act has been made 
into an alleged combine stated to be operating in connection with the whole- 
sale distribution of tobacco products in the province of Alberta and elsewhere 
in Canada. An application under section eleven of the Combines Investigation 
Act for investigation of the alleged combine was received in February, 1938. 
The application was directed primarily to alleged violations of the Combines 
Investigation Act by the Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada and the 
Imperial Tobacco Sales Company of Canada both directly and through the 
medium of an association of tobacco wholesalers with headquarters in Edmonton, 
with the apparent assistance of other tobacco manufacturers. In the applica- 
tion and accompanying statutory declaration it was alleged that a trade 
combination including the Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada, Limited, 
Imperial Tobacco Sales Company of Canada, Limited, and wholesale dis- 
tributors of tobacco products in Northern Alberta operated to the detriment 
of the public in substantially controlling and in preventing or lessening com- 
petition in the purchase, barter, sale and supply of tobacco products. Operations 
of the alleged combine in Northern Alberta were declared to have been carried 
on by methods including operations of an association of wholesale tobacco 
distributors known as the Northern Alberta Tobacco and Confectionery Jobbers’ 
Association. Dealers selling tobacco products at less than fixed prices were 
alleged to be prevented from securing supplies of these goods from members 
of this Association or from distributors in other areas in Canada. Distributors 
buying direct from the manufacturer also were reported to be arbitrarily 
restricted in number and in methods of operation by a combination or com- 
binations of distributors and manufacturers. The result in summary was 
alleged to be a substantial degree of control of the tobacco trade by the Imperial 
Tobacco Company of Canada, to the detriment of the public. 

Hearings in the inquiry were held in the cities of Edmonton, Vancouver 
and Ottawa. Witnesses were examined at hearings held in Edmonton in March. 
Evidence of witnesses relating to matters in Alberta was heard at Vancouver. 
Other witnesses were examined at Ottawa in the following two months and a 
study was made with reference to written submissions and other records received 
in the course of the investigation. While the application was concerned primar- 
ily with the nature of the alleged combine and its operation in Northern Alberta, 
information secured with regard to similar operations in other districts is 
necessarily set out in the present report. 

A study of price control in the distribution of tobacco products in Canada 
was made at the request of the Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada in 
1937 by a well-known Canadian economist, Dr. C. A. Curtis of Queen’s University. 
The results of this study are included in a treatise entitled “An Economic Analysis 
of Resale Price Maintenance in the Canadian Tobacco Industry.” <A copy has 
been produced by the Imperial Tobacco Company on request, and has been 
included in the records of this investigation. In his study Dr. Curtis has 
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considered the effects of resale price maintenance in the Canadian tobacco 
industry on the Canadian economy as a whole as well as more narrowly upon 
erowers, manufacturers and distributors. His conclusion is that “as a price 
policy the practice of resale price maintenance cannot, on its economic side, 
be supported in the general economic interest or aS an answer to unfair trade 
practices; it may even be of doubtful value in the long-run to most divisions of 
the tobacco trade and industry ‘tself.” Although it is concerned with the 
economics of price maintenance and not with details of the methods of maintain- 
ing prices, this study, because of its direct relevance to the subject matter of 
this investigation and in view of the fact that the Imperial Tobacco Company 
has not been found to have altered materially its policies of price control since 
the study was made, 1s attached to the present report and appears as Annex 
No. III. 


Il. THE MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF TOBACCO 
PRODUCTS IN CANADA 


In 1936 there were 95 plants engaged in the manufacture of tobacco prod- 
ucts in Canada according to the latest annual report of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The number of companies is less as some companies operate more 
than one plant. Only 10 plants, however, manufactured cigarettes, which con- 
stitute approximately half the total value of production of the industry. Of 
the 95 tobacco factories, 74 were in the class with a production under $50,000 
per year while the seven largest plants, in the class having a production of 
$1,000,000 and over, accounted for almost 87 per cent of the total production 
in 1936. 

The total value, at the factory, of all tobacco products manufactured in 
1936 was $73,259,732, of which $32,972,373 represented duties and sales taxes 
payable on the materials and products reported. Wage-earners employed in the 
factories in 1936 averaged 5,592 in number and received total wages of $3,653,- 
706. In addition, there were 2,001 salaried employees in the industry, whose 
salaries amounted to $3,554,031. In 1936, of a total of 39,477,782 pounds of raw 
leaf used in domestic manufacture, 33,502,144 pounds, or approximately 85 
per cent, were of domestic origin and only 5,975,638 pounds were from sources 
outside the country. The shift to domestic raw leaf in the manufacture of 
tobacco products in Canada has been very marked in the past decade. In 1926 
when the raw leaf used in manufacturing amounted to 36,623,904 pounds Cana- 
dian-grown tobacco accounted for 19,314,543 pounds, or 52-7 per cent, and 
imported raw leaf for 17,309,361 pounds. 

The production of cigarettes in 1936 amounted to approximately 5,600 
million cigarettes with a value, including excise and sales taxes, of $43,763,029. 
Smoking tobacco was second in importance with a production of 20,588,645 
pounds valued at $20,674,685, including excise and sales taxes. ‘The other 
principal products, ranked according to value, including excise and sales taxes, 
were cigars, $5,282,500; chewing tobacco, $2,435,752; and snuff, $1,080,111. 
In contrast with the increased production of cigarettes in recent years the pro- 
duction of other tobacco products has declined or remained relatively stable. 
The production of cigars, which showed some expansion in the period prior 
to 1930, has recovered less rapidly from the lower levels reached during the 
depression. In the case of smoking tobacco the value of production has remained 
close to or above that reached in 1929. 

Changes in the thabits of the public in the use of tobacco in various forms 
are shown by the figures for consumption as derived from the excise returns. 
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QUANTITIES OF MANUFACTURED TOBACCO TAKEN OUT OF BOND 
FOR CONSUMPTION 


ee I Pn et ee 
_————————————————— aa 


Year Population ; 
ended : of Tobacco Cigars Cigarettes 


March 3i Canada 


lbs. no. no. 
(000 omitted) | (000 omitted) | (000 omitted) 


1914 PO MDD Mee: Peery st 8 esi ee thas ye ie = 2a eee Oe 22, 249 288 , 220 1,166,023 
1921 AOU em Gees: ee mene be geRM wed. Aye ehenetranaete 19,389 214, 262 2,439,832 
1924 ONO aL SE x4 re ned ohana ipeR ce <nenhetmaniere. cits pepe 21,172 198, 043 2,420,053 
1927 cl! CUES | gM Seiad cl, Aaa ahem, a iets rsn ey aie ere 21,590 175, 336 3,334, 000 
1930 PATE) OFAN |), ) ochok A Pees. AR ol CGI) yeh Sea ome 22,195 196, 252 5,035, 879 
1931 Opel. tere vin AIRES ER A th IS dee wae fo © 2 SHES ohne OZ 22,520 177, 842 5,082,315 
1932 Pes OSOUAY bi We eee Mem ety sie RS eave cacti & Bek og cme 22,801 152,159 4,401,629 
1933 DOUG TOUR TEU APS Ws rath cae Ga ahhes Woah eas Mago Pewee 22,816 122, 665 3, 728, 832 
1934 A Mired COO rites eis Sapeeeen,. SedcIn.. Bho Ze Bias Ata a> ae 22,315 115, 988 4,342,729 
1935 ese NO | Metin Sh RPE ees oe eh Ohl eee fogs aes er Eten we 22,891 125, 526 4,958,251 
1936 OR SOs OA nt a ns teed ie Cte a ety Ack naga as wictiey eens 23,114 124,571 5,310, 132 
1937 (Ua UE Dyes og sebagai fart OS ene Cee CSR er ach 24,123 123,957 5,855, 936 
1938 DEO OU a Ya iene cee aes el. acting Decry gS ee? 25, 155 136, 275 6, 848, 693 


Imports of manufactured tobaccos occupy a minor position in the Cana- 
dian market and have been considerably less in recent years than in the period 
prior to 1930. Imports of cut tobacco, which is the principal item, were 336,455 
pounds in 1927 compared with 135,011 pounds in 1937. Imports of cigarettes 
were recorded as only 45,649 pounds in 1927 and 9,220 pounds in 1937. Total 
value of imports of manufactured products in 1937 was $471,733, of which 
amount cut tobaccos represented $307,487. 

The distribution of tobacco products proceeds generally from manufacturers 
to wholesalers or jobbers who in turn supply the retailers. Manufacturers also 
sell directly to certain retailers. According to the Merchandising Census of 1930 
manufacturers made 70-3 per cent of their sales to wholesalers and 29-2 per 
cent direct to retailers, the remainder consisting of miscellaneous sales. The 
Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada has stated that of its total cigarette and 
cut tobacco brands, 17 per cent were estimated to be sold to retailers and 83 per 
cent to wholesalers in 1936, and that for 1937 these proportions were estimated 
to be 15 per cent and 85 per cent, respectively. 

Tobacco is distributed at wholesale by jobbers dealing in tobacco and con- 
fectionery, and tobacco and groceries, and also by other wholesale trades includ- 
ing fruit wholesalers and drug wholesalers. In addition to the wholesale tobacco 
business done by strictly wholesale concerns a certain amount of jobbing of 
tobacco is carried on by firms which sell also to consumers. There were 264 
wholesale establishments classified under the heading of Tobacco Products in the 
Census of 1930, but the number of wholesale firms in other trades which also 
earried tobacco is not shown. Of the wholesale sales of tobacco reported in the 
census returns approximately 60 per cent were made by tobacco wholesalers 
and 30 per cent by wholesale grocers. The Imperial Tobacco Company of 
Canada has reported that as at the end of June, 1938, and exclusive of certain 
outlying districts and special accounts, it was selling to 682 accounts or estab- 
lishments doing a wholesale business only, 352 retail accounts with jobbing 
privileges, and 4,244 accounts, including chain companies, entitled to buy all 
tobacco lines and to sell at retail only. 

It is estimated that there are approximately 60,000 retail outlets for tobacco 
products in Canada, which means, roughly, that two out of every five retailers 
make some sales of tobacco products. The retail distribution of these products 
is made through many kinds of business, among which the specialized tobacco 
store or tobacco and news-stand constitute a relatively small part of the total 
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number but handle a significant portion of the total sales. Sales of tobacco for 
these specialized dealers form the major part of their business but the proportion 
shades off for different trades to those businesses in which tobacco is carried 
merely as a convenience. 


Tue ImperraL ToBpacco COMPANY AND OTHER MANUFACTURERS 


The value of tobacco products manufactured by the Imperial Tobacco 
Company of Canada, Limited, and its subsidiary companies is approximately 
three-quarters of that of the entire Canadian tobacco manufacturing industry. 
The companies’ products include cigarettes, smoking tobacco, cigars, chewing 
tobacco and snuff. The Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada is connected 
through stock ownership with the British American Tobacco Company and the 
Imperial Tobacco Company of Great Britain and Ireland. The Company’s 
subsidiary and affiliated Canadian manufacturing companies include the B. Houde 
Company, Limited, Quebec; The Tuckett Tobacco Company, Limited, Hamilton; 
General Cigar Company, Limited, Montreal; Andrew Wilson and Company, 
Limited, Toronto; Punch Cigar Company, Limited, Toronto; and the National 
Tobacco Company, Limited, Montreal. The Imperial Tobacco Company of 
Canada distributes its products in Canada through the Imperial Tobacco Sales 
Company of Canada, Limited, and operates wholesale tobacco distributing com- 
panies including Scales and Roberts, Limited, Toronto; James Kirk, Limited, 
Hamilton; The H. Fortier Company, Limited, Montreal; and John Erzinger, 
Limited, Winnipeg and Saskatoon; also Imperial Leaf Tobacco Company of 
Canada, Limited, and Quebec Leaf Tobacco Company, Limited, handling raw 
tobacco leaf; and United Cigar Stores, Limited, with retail tobacco stores in 
principal centres from Quebec to British Columbia. 

The present Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada, Limited, with head 
office in Montreal, was incorporated in 1912. Its issued capital stock at the end 
of 1987 consisted of 1,650,000 shares of preferred stock.of £1 par value and 
9,451,032 common shares of $5 par value, amounting to a total par value of 
$55,285,160. Net profits for the year 1937, exclusive of the Company’s propor- 
tion of the undivided profits of its subsidiary and associated companies and 
after provision for income tax, totalled $6,489,082. Remuneration to the 
executive officers of the company, including salaried directors, amounted to 
$382,416 for the year 1937, and $6, 388 {695 was paid to shareholders by the com- 
pany during the year as. dividends. 

The present Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada, Limited, uth a 
former company of the same name incorporated in 1908, which in turn had 
succeeded the American Tobacco Company of Canada, Limited. The latter 
company had been incorporated in 1895 with an authorized capital of one 
million dollars and had acquired control of certain tobacco companies operating 
in Canada at that time. The total consideration received for the issued capital 
stock of the Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada up to the present includes 
$14,162,727 in cash, and other assets including shares in other companies, trade 
marks and goodwill. Annual net profits of the company since 1930 have been 
as follows:— 


1930)... .sc0nGet.0?. eoly Gus goth eal $6,512,164 
SO ASIN ent ear, ann, ie BL ea 5,914,079 
(Io chee leery perk ten taes Ser conde ree. ee 5,471,175 
1093 . 22 We? FPL E09 Se Ee) 5,713,359 
LOSS Aedeeet: Lh teehee eaatarhs , aaron «18 5,819,767 
[OBR os mete Meh teat be eee ata ae 5,843,945 
TOG. SO a ee. nee Lear Ta, SOR) 6,058,304 
1937, Stasi. DASHES Sete rth del 6,489,082 


In 1928 a twenty per cent common stock dividend was distributed, consisting of 
1,517,032 ordinary shares of a par value of $5 each, or a total par value of 
$7,585,160. 
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The Tuckett Tobacco Company, Limited, with head office and factories at 
Hamilton, Ontario, manufacturing tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, has been 
controlled since 1930 by Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada through owner- 
ship of the common stock. Authorized and outstanding capital stock of the 
Tuckett company consists of common stock of $2,500,000 par value, and seven 
per cent preference stock of $2,000,000 par value. Dividends paid annually on 
the company’s common stock in the fiscal years ended March 31, including 
bonuses, have been as follows since 1920:— 


1920 ter 1920 yeu lod. teak favdeyet ane) ea ey Oe 4% 
TOSUsan dc lO ol ae eee tke eset eee 6% 
1993) 07 ON et) RA). ae ee ee 12% 
HOSS), i APRON kU EO, Bre ae 32% 
TOBE on ves fant holes Denes Cha bi els ee 12% 
ik ae Ne eas de eh Rn COB 16% 
TOS6UTA Llc DY, AMP SEE SO 12% 
PORT sek cok eer cases Ee ad A ee 19% 
OBS. x oo cacteaks Ge oti d a face ehcue ches eee 15% 


Manufacturers of products including cut tobacco and cigarettes, other than 
Imperial Tobacco Company and its subsidiaries, are W. C. Macdonald Incor- 
porated; Benson & Hedges (Canada), Limited; L. O. Grothe, Limited; Rock 
City Tobacco Company, Limited, and the Royal Canadian Tobacco Company. 
Included until recently among smaller tobacco manufacturers producing cigar- 
ettes was the Northern Tobacco Company, Limited, Toronto, which discon- 
tinued active operations in 1987, and Norfolk Planters, Limited, Toronto, which 
several months ago made an assignment for the benefit of its creditors under the 
Bankruptcy Act. 

W. C. Macdonald, Incorporated, Montreal, a Quebec corporation chartered 
in 1980 to succeed the business first established in 1857 by the late Sir William 
C. Macdonald, manufactures an extensive line of tobacco products. Authority 
was granted in 1937 for reduction of the company’s authorized capital from 
$2,000,000 to $1,000,000 by reducing the par value of the company’s stock from 
$100 per share to $50. Authcrized capital of Benson & Hedges (Canada), 
Limited, manufacturing cigars, cigarettes and tobacco at Montreal, consists of, 
200,000 shares of no par value. L. O. Grothe, Limited, Montreal, is incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $1,000,000, and the Rock City Tobacco Company, 
Limited, Quebec, with an authorized capital of $750,000. Independent. cigar 
manufacturers not producing cigarettes and cut tobaccco include H. Simon & Son, 
Limited, Montreal, Jose Granda, Limited, Montreal, and J. Tuero y Hermanos 
Company, Toronto. The total sales value of the production of all these com- 
panies and of all other Canadian manufacturers of tobacco products, exclusive 
of the Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada and its subsidiaries, is about one- 
quarter of the total of the industry. 


PRICES OF CIGARETTES AND OrHER Tospacco Propucts 


Cigarettes and cut tobacco are the principal classes of manufactured tobacco 
products, both in quantity and value of production. Competition from imported 
products has a negligible effect on Canadian prices of tobacco products, in view 
of the high rates of customs duties applying to imports. Excise duties, at $4 
per thousand cigarettes of standard sizes, account for an important part of 
the retail price of cigarettes, sold to consumers chiefly at a price of $10 per 
thousand cigarettes. Other excise duties are twenty cents per pound on cut 
and plug tobacco and $3 per thousand on cigars. In the case of cigars there 
exists also an excise tax of fifty cents per thousand cigars valued at not over 
$40 per thousand, with higher rates on cigars of higher value. 

Since 1932, when the excise duty on cigarettes was reduced from $6 per 
thousand cigarettes to $4, the minimum retail price of cigarettes has been $10 
per thousand or twenty-five cents per package of twenty-five cigarettes. In 
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1937 the lowest priced brands of cut tobacco manufactured by the Imperial 
Tobacco Company of Canada sold at retail prices of from $1.20 to $1.40 per 
pound, after reductions of from ten to twenty cents per pound in the retail 
prices of certain of these brands from the prices in force in 1929. Retail prices 
of most other best-selling brands of cut tobacco produced by this leading manu- 
facturer were reduced by similar amounts during the period since 1929. Lowest 
priced types of cut tobacco produced by certain other manufacturers are avail- 
able at retail prices down to or under 90 cents per pound. Over this period of 
years the use of Canadian-grown raw leaf in tobacco products manufactured 
in Canada, replacing higher priced imported leaf, has greatly increased, rising 
in the case of cigarettes from 34 per cent of total raw leaf used in 1929 to 80 
per cent in 1936, and, in the case of total domestic tobacco manufactures, 
from 59 per cent in 1929 to 85 per cent in 1936. 

The cost value of all imported and domestic raw leaf used by Canadian 
manufacturers in the production of tobacco products, together with the average 
cost value per pound, is recorded in the following table, based on the data 
given in the Census of Industry reports:— 


AVERAGE VALUES OF RAW LEAF TOBACCO USED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
TOBACCO PRODUCTS 


Average 
Imported Raw Leaf Domestic Raw Leaf cost per 
pound of 
imported 
Year Cost Cost and domes- 
Quantity Cost value per Quantity Cost value per tic raw 
pound pound leaf 
lb $ Cc lb $ c c 

OO! 17,673,008 18,554, 540 76-7 25, 558, 632 7, 187,803 28-1 48-0 
1930... «7... ‘ 17,302,060 13,132,600 75-9 20, 337,447 6, 269, 522 30-8 51-3 
TOSt shure, 14, 962,754 11,012,067 73-6 19,006, 792 6,274,877 33-0 50-2 
1982 28s 12,739, 936 9,186, 800 72-1 21,038, 240 5,616,019 26-7 43-8 
£088: 26 10, 924, 747 7,671,516 70-2 23,750, 100 6, 240, 649 26-3 40-1 
LOSAA Bes 9,173,143 8, 642,745 72-4 26, 927,337 7,521, 936 27-9 39-2 
10350 years: 7,580,315 5,880,453 77-6 31,348, 922 9,305, 867 29-7 39-0 
LOSG2ippees 5,975,638 4,831,973 80-9 33, 502, 144 10, 589, 794 31-6 39-0 


The average cost of raw leaf used in the manufacture of cigarettes in which, 
as already noted, the proportion of Canadian tobacco has been greatly increased, 
has been as follows according to the census reports: 


AVERAGE COST VALUE PER POUND OF RAW LEAF TOBACCO (IMPORTED AND 
DOMESTIC) USED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF CIGARETTES 


Cents 
10D tent. apel«betesnin toad atets et» MATE Se. 63-8 
LO SU cag ee ee ne oe LL ar ae Re i A aan ee a 59-3 
TOL, At Bee ee es Pa LS Oe kc at oA oe 57-9 
1982 a4 ops SOE EEE ALOU... EET Oe DAE SE. PEE EE 53-4 
ER REE ee. oe OR. © Ooelivg ART oS Een Moabe bettie gmtaie Ss eines 50-0 
LO GASS Shee oe ee Re eh atte en at eerie casas die Ae 47-7 
1935 ge, ed EE RS. SI CeO TTS... SE 46-2 
LOS G ae ele ae eer arte en OL ne eae ee ee 44.7 


Customs duties on imported raw leaf are 40 cents per pound on unstemmed 
leaf and 60 cents per pound on stemmed leaf. 

Both buying and selling prices of brands of tobacco products are fixed 
for the various classes of distributors, and fixed gross margins of profit of 
distributors are therefore established. The following table shows representative 
gross margins of profit now set by the Imperial Tobacco Company for dis- 
tributors of its products, first, in percentages of the buyers’ resale price and, 
secondly, as percentages of the buyers’ purchase price. 
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DEALERS’ RATES OF GROSS PROFIT ON CLASSES OF IMPERIAL TOBACCO 
COMPANY PRODUCTS 


1. Gross MARGIN AS PERCENTAGE OF SELLING PRICE 


oe en ees 
a 


Class eons? 
Class **B”’ Retailers 
Retailers (Other Retailers 
(Retailers retailers buying 
Class and Retail Price of Goods Jobbers with permitted from 
jobbing to buy from jobbers 
privileges) |manufacturer) 
% % % % 
CIGARETTES— 
20 for 20 cents....:.... PU ChES 5: SEE SE a Pete 9-49 23-25 20-20 15-20 
DOPOT 2 DACENUS Men erie cask tes ere conc es RE a OD 23-60 19-76 15-52 
CigaRs— . 
PICONUStOA Chitty Aire fc Le tcl a. ek: Ca meeeta sane 9-00 23-56 23-56 16-00 
Cur Tospacco— 
10 cent, 20 cent and 60 cent pkgs... 2 eee 9-50 24-58 20:83 16-67 
fcc AeA a So 2 te A el RR lel See A ee, bathe tint MABE oi wa Oo Le 
2. Gross MARGIN AS PERCENTAGE OF Cost PRICE 
% % % % 
CIGARETTES— 
DORKOL REC INGS eee Nae OS, Shs eG ceases 10-49 30-29 25-31 17-92 
2 OOPS OMCEMLS eee mee te PE otis odie ud cee etic 10-58 30-89 24-63 18-37 
CIGARS— 
CRISTO CIC let Gea an Sere Sire wee Ue Se 2d ot a rae 9-89 30-82 30-82 19-05 
Cut Tospacco— 
iOicent..20 centiand 60 centipkes.....b....e5 ee. 10-50 32-60 26-31 20-00 


Class “B” accounts buy at wholesale prices and may sell both at wholesale 
and at retail. The percentages shown above for this type of distributor repre- 
sent the gross margin between the wholesale buying price and retail selling 
price, and thus indicate the spread between the manufacturer’s selling price 
and the price paid by the consumer. This spread in the case of cigarettes repre- 
sents between 23 and 24 per cent of the retail price or between 30 and 31 per 
cent of the manufacturer’s selling price. 

Until 1936 all these classes of retailers buying direct from the manufacturers 
had bought at the same prices as wholesalers. Since the first of 1936 jobbers 
and retailers with jobbing privileges have bought at the same prices, while other 
retailers permitted to purchase direct from the manufacturer receive inter- 
mediate rates of gross profit margins as shown in the above table, amounting 
in the case of ordinary cigarettes to five per cent more than the margins of 
retailers buying from wholesalers. 

In connection with the trade margins which have been shown it may be 
noted that popular types of tobacco products are quick-moving lines of goods, 
particularly so where their popularity is maintained by intensive advertising 
of various types. Sales by wholesalers to retailers are also assisted through 
direct sales promotion by manufacturers’ representatives, orders thus secured 
being turned over to wholesalers to be filled. Manufacturers may also place 
window displays in retailers’ stores, thereby aiding in the sale of the brands 
so advertised. 

Prices to the trade and to consumers as set by the Imperial Tobacco 
Company are strictly enforced. The wholesale and retail prices similarly set 
by other manufacturers of tobacco products have been closely maintained, par- 
ticularly since changes in manufacturers’ selling practices which were developed 
between 1934 and 1936, in which period the Imperial Tobacco Company intro- 
duced agreements providing for the withholding of products of its manufacture 


from any distributor known to be deviating from the set prices of products 
of any tobacco manufacturer. 
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The average price received by the Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada 
for total sales of its products, including sales to its own distributors, were 
reported by the company to have been as follows in the case of cigarettes and 
cut tobaccos, both exclusive of excise and sales taxes: 


Cigarettes, 
Cut tobacco per thousand 

per pound cigarettes 
TODO 5.5 sh Prarie sll shaven haiti os OA liebe ls 1.06 $3.86 
TOG ci tect eee mvemiat ere civic. arre ete hee 1 sites 
LOST BEF oar tA Soe Miia dates r. OL 3.66 
9B 2 vs cee ow ale gRCGORee IME O SIS Bits 97 3.52 
LOB Six Wa ares ccec te a Scie ere aes 94 3.48 
1934 OIE S927 EOE Cet 90 3.44 
ADSS SetieU eh is Bs Mee eho, 88 3.43 
LOG. Ate at Sy OEee. +o the neh aol as 86 Mas 
bt aerate idstegel ote edingteaage AA, Panda prec opel 85 3.20 


Typical reductions in the retail prices of brands of cut tobacco since the 
period of relative national prosperity marked by the year 1929, when a large 
part of the raw leaf used in the manufacture of tobacco products was of the 
higher priced imported varieties, have been already noted. The brands of 
cigarettes marketed in largest volume sold at a fixed retail price of $12.50 
per thousand prior to the reduction in excise duty in January, 1932, and have 
sold at a fixed price of $10 per thousand since; that is, the retail price was 
reduced from 25 cents to 20 cents for a package of twenty cigarettes. At the 
time of this change in the retail price the price received by the manufacturer 
for these cigarettes, after allowing for the excise tax change, was reduced by 
1-12 cents per thousand cigarettes. In 1938 the price received by the manu- 
facturer for these popular brands, after deducting excise and sales taxes, was 
36 cents less per thousand than in January, 1929, in the case of sales to whole- 
salers, and 54 cents less per thousand in the case of sales to direct retailers. 

In the United States, where the excise duty is $3 per thousand cigarettes, 
brands of cigarettes retailing at half the Canadian price, or ten cents per 
package of twenty, have been available in recent years, while the brands which 
have sold in largest volume in the United States in recent years, including 
‘“‘ Chesterfield,” ‘ Camel” and “ Lucky Strike,” have sold at retail prices of 
approximately $6.25 to $7.50 per thousand, or 124 to 15 cents per package 
of twenty cigarettes. 


III. CONTROL OF TOBACCO DISTRIBUTION IN ALBERTA 


In Alberta at the present time wholesale distributors of tobacco products 
are parties to an agreement providing for the maintenance of common whole- 
sale prices of tobacco products, for joint refusal to sell to retailers who might 
sell below retail prices as fixed by tobacco manufacturers, and for other related 
restrictions in connection with tobacco distribution. 

After earlier association activities which were extended im scope and efiec- 
tiveness over the years 1935 and 1936, these arrangements were established in 
substantially their present form in October, 1936, when formal agreements 
between jobbers’ associations and their members were signed containing the fol- 
lowing and other related provisions:— 


“the Jobber, in consideration of the benefits and advantages which will accrue to him 
from the activities of the Association hereby covenants and agrees with the Association 
and with each and every person, firm or corporation who may sign the present agree- 
ment :— 

1. That he will sell tobacco products only to the recognized retail trade and only 
to those in the said trade who are maintaining retail prices and carrying on orderly 
merchandising, save that he may sell tobacco products of any Manufacturer at 
Jobbers Selling Prices to other Jobbers who are recognized distributors of such 
Manufacturer. - 

2. That he will not sell any tobacco products at prices less than the Jobbers’ 
Selling Prices set out in Price Lists issued by Manufacturers from time to time. 

3. That he will not grant a discount in any shape or form on any tobacco prod- 
ucts and, without limiting the generality of the foregoing will not offer any other 
goods at prices or on terms which, in the opinion of the Investigating Committee 
hereinafter referred to, constitute an inducement to prospective purchasers of tobacco 
products; or offer free goods of any kind or give a discount on any goods, part of 
which discount might be deemed to apply to any tobacco products, and if at any 
time he grant a discount on other goods, tobacco products shall not be included, 
but shall, at all times and under all conditions, be sold at net prices with no dis- 
counts for cash or otherwise.” 

“9. (a) That he hereby agrees to and approves of the appointment by the 
Association of an Investigating Committee with full powers to inquire into any 
alleged violation by the Jobber of any of the provisions of this agreement. The 
Jobber agrees to be bound by the decision of that Committee. 


(6) If at any time in the opinion of the majority of the Committee. he has 
failed to fulfill any of his undertakings herein, the Committee may recommend 
to the Manufacturers that they sell him only at Jobbers’ Selling Prices, for such 
period as the Committee may deem advisable, or at the option of the Manu- 
facturers they close his account for the same period, and he further agrees that 
the Manufacturers may act upon such recommendation. ; 

(c) In the event of any Manufacturer selling him at Jobbers’ Selling Prices, 
he agrees that so long as such prices remain in effect he will purchase the products 
of such Manufacturer only from that Manufacturer. 

(d) In the event of any Manufacturer refusing to sell him, or closing his 
account, he agrees that so long as such restrictions remain in force, he will not 
purchase such Manufacturer’s products from another Jobber. 

(ce) He further agrees that he will not supply any Jobber (including any 
branch of the Jobber’s own business) with any tobacco products by sale, exchange, . 
loan or otherwise during such time as such Jobber is not purchasing tobacco 
products at Jobbers’ Cost Prices.” 


In October and November, 1936, this agreement was signed by some fourteen 
wholesale firms and branch establishments in Edmonton handling tobacco prod- 
ucts, and by representatives of branches of certain of the same firms at other 
points in Northern Alberta. The firms which signed include all companies 
engaged in wholesaling tobacco products in the northern part of the province of 
Alberta. Several of these firms, while conforming to the regulations of the 
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tobacco jobbers’ association operating under these agreements in Northern 
Alberta, have neither attended its meetings nor paid membership fees. A similar 
association with headquarters in Calgary operates in the southern portion of 
Alberta, and both are affiliated in a wider combination known as the Western 
Canada Jobbers’ Association. Reference will be made later to the origins of this 
form of agreement and to its application to the wholesale tobacco trade in other 
parts of Canada. The establishment of the Jobbers’ Agreement in its present 
form represented the culmination of a widespread plan of organization carried 
out in the years 1935 and 1936 by and with the support of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company. 

Records secured from the Imperial Tobacco Company include a memo- 
randum prepared for another purpose by the Company’s Sales Manager indicat- 
ing that the Jobbers’ Agreement plan was introduced into the industry by the 
Imperial Tobacco Company some years ago, the initiative being taken from the 
company’s offices at Winnipeg by W. Miller, who was the senior Western repre- 
sentative of the Imperial Tobacco Company at that time. Its provisions were 
confined to the maintenance of common prices among jobbers until 1936, when 
it was extended to provide also means for maintaining fixed retail prices to 
consumers. In the earliest stages manufacturers other than the Imperial Tobacco 
Company took no part in this movement. At the suggestion of this company 
jobbers then approached other tobacco manufacturers for the purpose of inducing 
them to support the Agreement. An earlier company memorandum quoted in this 
memorandum of the Imperial Tobacco Company’s Sales Manager recorded, with 
reference to the making of the first formal agreements of Western tobacco jobbers, 
the following: — 


“When complaints were made, Mr. Millar tried at first to investigate them himself 
but found it impracticable and told the jobbers they must look after this themselves. 
This was the origin of the Investigation Committee. 

“As to the general effect of the Agreement, Mr. Millar says that the jobbers are 
satisfied that it has done much to accomplish its end. Perhaps the best proof of this is 
that they have copied it in Ontario. 

“Up to the time of the making of the new Agreement, the other manufacturers had 
taken no part in the movement, but upon Mr. Millar pointing out to the jobbers that 
this was not fair to the Imperial Company, as they would lose business to the other 
manufacturers, the jobbers took the matter up with the Tuckett Company and the 
Macdonald Company and induced them to support the Agreement.” 


At a meeting of Western Canada wholesalers of tobacco products and 
representatives of tobacco manufacturers held in Regina on February 5 and 6, 
1934, plans for a more rigid control of the distribution system were formally 
initiated. The wholesalers attending represented the Western Canada Jobbers’ 
Association, of which Mr. Bruce Flavin, of Edmonton, was president. It was 
arranged that dealers buying from manufacturers be classified under three 
headings, (a) wholesalers only, (b) businesses with both wholesale and retail 
departments, and (c) retail businesses without jobbing privileges. The manu- 
facturers undertook to reduce the number of their accounts in the third class 
mentioned by a fixed date in 1935 to thirty in the province of Alberta and similar 
reductions were to be made in other western provinces. _As also recorded in the 
minutes of the meeting: — 


“Tt was agreed by the Manufacturers that in future all matters of general interest 
would be taken up with the Secretary of the Western Canada Jobbers’ Association 
and that in turn, the Secretary of the Western Canada Jobbers’ Association would 
immediately take it up with local Associations, so that uniformity of opinion and policy 
would be the result.” 


“Some Manufacturers” further stated they would be prepared to refuse to sell 
to ‘ Retail Price Cutters ” and that they had already so refused. 
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Other important meetings were held in 1935 in Alberta and in other provinces 
including meetings of Western and other jobbers with manufacturers in Montreal, 
the principal place of business of the Imperial Tobacco Company and of several 
other tobacco manufacturers. An extensive reclassification of lists of recognized 
jobbers was made in 1935 and put into effect on January 2, 1936. The new list 
submitted to the manufacturers by the Northern Alberta Jobbers’ Association was 
accompanied by the following letter of Bruce Flavin, president of the association, 
written in December 1935: — 


“ According to the agreement reached some time ago, I hereby submit a lst of 
the jobbing accounts in the Edmonton district. 

“You will note that the Provincial News, Limited, and the Hudson’s Bay Company 
Fur Trade Depot appear on this list. These accounts have jobbing privileges only in 
the North West Territories (meaning north of Fort McMurray but not including Fort 
McMurray or Waterways), it being understood by this association that the unorganized 
North West Territories is an open field for manufacturers as well as jobbers.” 


A list of Alberta tobacco jobbing accounts forwarded in the same month to 
manufacturers by the secretary of the Southern Alberta Jobbers’ Association was 


covered by a letter including the following: — 


“We are enclosing list of Tobacco accounts for the Province of Alberta, which list 
it is our understanding, under the recent arrangement made, you will strictly adhere to, 


commencing January Ist, 1936. “ey ae 
“Tt is our understanding that no names will be added to this list in our territory 
without first referring any prospective adiditions to us for our consideration.” — 


With reference to restriction of the number of jobbing houses entitled to 
distribute tobacco products, a letter of May 9, 1936, which follows, from the Sales 
Manager of Imperial Tobacco Sales Company of Canada, Limited, Montreal, 
“To Our Wholesale Customers” throws some further light on the methods of 


restriction utilized: — 


“ DEAR SIRS, — 

On April 27th we received a letter from the Western Canada Jobbers’ Association 
regarding the matter of new Jobbing Units opening up — whether Branch Houses or new 
Jobbing Accounts. 

In order to determine a definite policy, they asked us to subscribe to the following: — 

‘Effective immediately, that no additional accounts, branches, or depots, will be 
added to the Jobbers’ List in Western Canada, even though the account, branch or 
depot be a branch of an established house on the List at another point, and whether 

the proposed account, branch or depot is to be located in an old prepaid point, or a 

proposed new prepaid point, without first referring the proposed account, branch, 

or depot to the Manufacturers and the local Association involved through the 

Western Canada Jobbers’ Association for the approval of the Manufacturers, and 

the Jobbers.’ 


They have brought up for discussion and a decision, a matter which has been 
foremost in our minds for some time past. We deem the matter of utmost importance, 
and are, therefore, mailing you to-day a letter outlining this Company’s policy of 
Distribution for all Canada. 

Yours faithfully, 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO SALES COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD.” 


_ The statement described as the company’s “ Policy of Distribution ” appeared 
in very general terms in a letter of the same date, containing the statement that, 
“If you have under consideration opening another branch, or plan to extend your 
Gee Operations, we suggest you consult our provincial office before proceeding 
further. 

The position of wholesalers denied the right to handle tobacco is illustrated 
in the case of Merco Wholesale, Limited, an Edmonton wholesale grocery house 
with invested capital owned largely by some fifty retail merchants in Alberta and 
Northern Saskatchewan, and with annual sales of approximately three-quarters 
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of a million dollars. This company carries on a regular wholesale business, 
distributing a general line of groceries, and also dry goods and footwear. From 
forty to fifty per cent of its sales are made to retailers other than shareholders 
and the remainder to merchants who are shareholders of the company. Before the 
development of the more elaborate restrictions imposed on the tobacco trade in 
1936, Merco Wholesale, Limited, was able to secure tobacco products from certain 
other wholesalers, and at intervals from manufacturers other than Imperial 
Tobacco Company, in spite of the reported opposition of other wholesalers in 
the district. Since then the company has been unable to supply tobacco 
products to retailers in the course of its regular wholesale business. Questioned on 
this point, the managing director of the company stated:— 
“Q. You are requested on occasion to supply tobacco?—A. Oh, yes. When a new 
merchant comes in they ask us if we handle tobacco and they say, ‘It isn’t any use to 
deal with you then when we have to run around to get tobacco.’ 


Q. In other words, most of the retailers want to get tobacco from you with their 
orders?—A. Yes.” 


Efforts of the company over a period of years to buy direct from the Imperial 
Tobacco Company hhave been uniformly unsuccessful. An order sent direct by 
Merco Wholesale, Limited, to the Imperial Tobacco Company in Montreal in 
April, 1937, accompanied by a certified cheque for $1,150, in payment for the 
goods ordered, was returned with the reply that ‘ we have no account with you 
and are unable to accede to your request at this time.” In the early part of 
1938 a representative of Merco Wholesale was advised by one of the members 
of the jobbers’ association that their position would be considered by the asso- 
ciation with the view of determining whether their difficulty in this respect could 
be remedied, but no further results of this move were apparent than those which 
had followed the company’s earlier efforts. 

Since the first of 1936 approximately sixty wholesale houses in Alberta have 
been entitled to buy direct from tobacco manufacturers at wholesale prices, and 
two-thirds of these are branches or subsidiaries of four companies. Retailers 
entitled to buy all lines direct from manufacturers, thereby receiving an extra 
gross margin of approximately five per cent, were limited by agreement made in 
1935 to thirty retailers in the province of Alberta and other fixed numbers in 
other provinces. 

The framework of the restrictions upon wholesale and retail trade in tobacco 
products as arranged by the middle of 1936 can probably be best shown by 
reproducing the following lengthy memorandum sent to members of the Western 
Canada Jobbers’ Association by the secretary of the Association with a covering 
letter stating that “ Because at times Members plead ignorance to a knowledge 
of the various arrangements with the Manufacturers governed by the Selling 
Arrangements in effect, we have consolidated into one Memorandum the differ- 
ent arrangements agreed upon by the Manufacturers and the Association, and . 
we are attaching hereto a copy of that Memorandum.” 


“CONSOLIDATION OF MeMORANDA IN EFFECT As OF JUNE 30, 1936 
A—CIGARETTES AND TOBACCO ONLY 


1. Government Institutions 

It was agreed that Manufacturers will sell only to those in the Tobacco Business 
reserving the right to sell to Federal and Provincial Government Institutions, 1.e. Penal, 
Mental, Cire: and Welfare Institutions, including Military Canteens at their 
established. Jobbers’ Cost Prices, and insist on regular netail Prices being maintained. 
It was further agreed that Manufacturers will discontinue selling to country and 
Municipal Institutions as of March 1, 1935. 


2. Discontinued Lines 


It was agreed that discontinued lines must be advertised as such particularly at 
point of sale and that during the time required to dispose of the line, no additional 
quantities of the brand, size or packing be manufactured. If further quantities are 
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manufactured to exhaust wrapping material, Jobbers’ Cost, Jobbers’ Selling Price and 
Retail Selling Price must be established and maintained with the regular percentage of 
profit to Jobber and Retailer on Standard Lines. Furthermore, the brand must be 
advertised and referred to only at its new price. 


3. Eliminating Vending Machines 
It was agreed that Manufacturers and Jobbers would not sell Tobacco products to 


‘any dealer who is operating vending machines outside of their retail store premises. 


4. Delivering Merchandise by Salesmen 
It was agreed that except for the introduction of a new line in Jobbers’? Centres » 
only, that Manufacturers’ Salesmen would not carry goods for deliveries. 


5. Direct Accounts—Cigarettes and Tobacco in Western Canada only 

It was agreed that the number of Direct. Accounts in Western Canada. shall be as 
follows: Manitoba 75; Saskatchewan 30; Alberta 30; British Columbia 75; and that 
each Manufacturer will supply a list of the said Direct Accounts to the Secretary of the 
Western Canada Jobbers’ Associaticn, and so far as it affects each Local Association, to 
each Local Secretary, and to keep such lists amended and up to date as changes occur. 


6. Premium Cards and Packing of Cigarettes 

(a) Effective December 31, 1935, discontinue packing present Premium Card Scheme. 

(b) Effective January 1, 1936, begin packing new Premium Card Scheme (Cards to 
be of a different color or design so as to easily distinguish them from old 
series) which scheme will be matched sets of cards in numerical order, from 1 
to 52 and Joker (Total of 53). 

(c) Cards issued under this scheme will be redeemable only for Playing Cards on 
the basis of one deck of playing cards for two complete matched sets. 

(d) Effective January 1, 1936, discontinue packing Premium Cards in any product 
other than Cigarettes, and as of that date cards packed in Cigarettes to be on 
the following basis: 


Occ ee sel sinsce sc, MR Yaa i) te ic A wale Mo ed Soe Say etalon ti at 1 card 
AU SOUG CLUS LIVE ie Tee Onee = oy SPR RON SEY SMa” S-RFORP 2 cards 
Ae On be eee es os gh eT ROE LL eet Aue cae ARE eee 3 cards 
US ee re ere cae cee omen ene eran, SPT ERED ORD: SAAD Ch. IO ERD AEE, 5 ecards 
HOVER, SUG 20 ASPleis ae eens) sey cies! LOeeaeie 


(e) Effective June 30, 1936, discontinue (as far as additional Manufacture is con- 
cerned) all Panel Front Cash Value or any Premium Schemes other than the 
Card Scheme referred to in previous paragraphs, and in the interim not to apply 
any of these schemes to any brand on which they at present do not apply. 

(f) Any old Premium Cards (that. is, issued in 1935 or previous thereto) in circula- 
tion may be redeemed for regular premiums up to and including June 30th, 
1936. 

On and after that date, any of the old cards that may be sent in for 
redemption to be redeemed for Playing Cards only on the basis of one deck of 
Playing Cards for two complete matched sets. 

(g) Effective June 30, 1936, all premium Stores to be closed and redemption on and’ 
after that date to be made in Montreal or Head Office of Manufacturer only 
through Mail Order Department. 

(h) Fifty-two Cards plus one Joker (total 53 Cards) in numerical order will 
constitute a complete set. 

(2) Effective forthwith no further trading boards or free Cards to be issued to the 
trade or otherwise. 

(7) Effective December 31, 1935, the manufacture of sizes of packages of popular 
priced cigarettes te be limited to the following with one exception: 


5s 25s 
10s 50s 
20s 100s 


The exception referred to in the previous paragraph is that a 24s package 
be permitted for the Montreal Sales Tax area, thereby enabling the retailer to 
sell the 24s package at 25¢, tax inclusive, provided that should a similar tax 
become effective in other areas this 24s package may be reduced by one 
cigarette for each 1c of tax. 

(k) It is felt that a manufacturer is entitled to individuality in packages, further- 
more, the matter of patent rights is involved. It is believed that just so long 
as no manufacturer will take advantage of its competitor by introducing some 
very expensive form of package, this item should not be insisted upon, 
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7. Donations 


Effective December 31, 1985, discontinue all donations of free goods to banquet, 
smokers, charitable institutions, social and similar affairs and discontinue giving samples 
to individuals by mail or a similar type of delivery or any method other than what is 
known as ‘catch’ sampling. 


8. Packing Smoking Accessories 


Effective July 1, 1936, discontinue packing cigarette papers, pipe cleaners, or any 
article than the tobacco itself in all tobacco packages and tins. 


9. Classification of Accounts 


Definition—Resale prices to mean Jobbers’ Selling Prices. 10% Trade Discount to 
mean the spread between the Jobbers’ Cost Price and Selling Price. 
Effective January 1, 1936, “A” and “B” accounts to be invoiced at Jobbers’ Resale 
Prices subject to a trade discount of not less than 10%. 
Effective January 1, 1936, “C” Accounts to be invoiced at Jobbers’ Resale Prices 
subject to a discount of 5% only. 


10. General Provisions re Nos. 6, 7, 8, and 9 


That the provisions of this memorandum to be effective for a term of five years 
unless changes in Excise or other Taxes or other fundamental economic changes occur in 
which case a conference should be held for the purpose of carrying on with this arrange- 
ment with modified conditions that such changes might warrant. This memorandum is 
admittedly not applicable should some organization with old packings of cigarettes 
enter the market in a material way. 

11. Premiums—Definition 

It is understood and agreed that guessing contests, hockey and baseball score con- 

tests, prizes for jingles, silk flag inserts, historical inserts, or any other inserts except that 


shown in section 6, even if they have no redeemable value are to be withdrawn as of 
January 1, 1936. 


B—CIGARS ONLY 


1. Cigars in Jobbers’ Selling Arrangement 


The Manufacturers agreed to place Cigars in the Jobbers’ Selling Arrangement when 
requested to by Local Associations. 


2. Re: Direct Accounts (Cigars) Western Canada only 

The Manufacturers and the Western Canada Jobbers’ Association agree that from 
the first of July, 1935, the number of direct accounts in Western Canada shall be as 
follows: Manitoba 150; Saskatchewan 150; Alberta 150; British Columbia 150 and that 
each Manufacturer will supply a list of the said direct amounts to the Secretary of the 
Western Canada Jobbers’ Association, and so far as it affects each Local Association, 
to each Local Association, and to keep such a list amended and up to date as changes 
occur. 


3. Percentage of Profit 


The Manufacturers agree that the discount to Jobbers shall not be less than 10 
per cent. 


C—CIGARETTES, TOBACCO, CIGARETTE PAPERS, AND CIGARS 


1. Special Brands 

No special prices to be quoted by Manufacturers lower than Jobbers’ Cost Price, 
and it was also agreed that Manufacturers may continue to make Special Brands, and on 
such brands the percentage of profit to the Jobber and Retailer, as the case may be, 
is to be comparable to standard brands and the Retail Price established’ and maintained. 


2. Price and Size Changes 

It was agreed that Manufacturers notify their respective customers of new lines, 
changes in price, sizes, etc., and discontinued brands. In such notices, net price to jobbers; 
Jobbers’ Selling Price; Price to Consumer; and date on which changes go into effect to be 
given. Wherever possible the change should go into effect on a Monday. 
3. New Jobbing Centres 

We have submitted as a policy for the opening of new Jobbing Centres or for the 
purpose of adding new names to the Jobbers’ List, the following :— 

‘Effective immediately, that no additional accounts, branches, or depots will 
be added to the Jobbers’ List in Western Canada, even though the account, branch, 
or depot be a branch of an established house on the list at another point, and 
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whether the proposed account, branch, or depot is to be located in an old pre- 
paid point, or a proposed new prepaid point, without first referring the proposed 
account, branch, or depot to the Manufacturers and the Local Association involved 
through the Western Canada Jobbers’ Association for the approval of the Manu- 
facturers and the Jobbers.’ 


4, Terms 

Manufacturers are sympathetic with the suggestion of uniform and shorter terms. 
It is suggested, however, that the Jobbers’ Association work out this problem, especially 
that of uniform terms. The Manufacturers agreed to assist in this effort and when a 
terms clause has been adopted by a Local Association to support 1b as part of the Jobbers 
Selling Arrangement. 


5. Direct Account Outlets 
The question of whether Direct Accounts should be counted by firms or outlets was 
referred back to the Local Association for another year. 


6. Re Direct Accounts 
The Manufacturers agreed to reduce the number of direct: accounts (Retail) to an 
agreed maximum number after negotiations with the Local Association involved. 


7. Maintaining Resale Prices 

It was unanimously agreed that Manufacturers are in favour of price maintenance 
and will insist on Jobbers Selling Prices and Retail Prices on all Tobacco products being 
maintained. 
8. Returns on Christmas Goods 


It was agreed that no Jobber should be allowed to return goods to the Manufacturer 
without first receiving the Manufacturers’ authority. 


9. Re Minimum Direct Shipments to Retarlers 


The Manufacturers expressed the opinion that when accounts are reclassified and 
maximum number agreed upon, the question of minimum quantities would not apply. 


10. Re: Industrial Business 


The Manufacturers and Jobbers agree from February 15, 1935, to absolutely stop 
selling Industrial Accounts of any kind whatsoever. 


11. Cigar and Cigarette Papers, Western Canada 

The Cigar, Cigarette Paper, and Tobacco Manufacturers agreed that Cigars and 
Cigarette Papers are to be added to the Selling Arrangement in Western Canada as. of 
Jralyck 2935: 


12. Deals 


It is agreed that no Manufacturer of Tobacco Products shall use Deals of any 
kind in the merchandising of his product. 


13. Minimum Shipments 
It is agreed that where the number of Direct Accounts are limited to a specified 


. 


number, minimum shipments do not apply unless specifically mentioned. 
14. Prepayment of Freight 

It was agreed that where no specific arrangements govern Local Associations for the 
prepayment of Freight, that Jobbers are only allowed to prepay to established prepay 
points and to equalize freight in competing points. 
15. Jobbers Last 


It is agreed that the Jobbers’ List of Western Canada will be a common list to all 
manufacturers and approved by each Local Association. 


16. Re: Selling Merchandise to Fairs, Carnivals, Rodeos, Curcuses, etc. 

It is agreed that it will not be in order to sell merchandise to be used to be given 
away as prizes on Wheels of Fortune, Housey-Housey Games, etc. This applies particu- 
larly to Cigars, Cigarettes, and like products, and according to the Jobbers’ Selling 
Arrangement on such products no other products are to be sold for similar purposes, 
because such sales contravene the Selling Arrangement of the Jobbers. 

17. Terms, Western Canada only 

It was agreed that a terms clause be inserted in the Selling Arrangement reading as 
follows :— 

‘That Cigarettes, Tobacco, Snuff, Cigars, Little Cigars, or Cigarette Papers will 
not be sold on terms of payment exceeding the maximum which is hereby agreed 
to be thirty days from date of shipment.’ 

The Terms Clause 1s now embodied in the Agreement in Western Canady with the 
exception of British Columbia and Manitoba.” 
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As the foregoing bulletin makes apparent, the scope of these restrictions 
extends far beyond the operation of the combination within Alberta. In 
respect of restraints of trade in force in the distribution of tobacco products in 
the city of Edmonton and the province of Alberta, it may be seen from the 
information already set out that a combination or monopoly exists. A com- 
bination, merger, trust or monopoly, as described in the Combines Investigation 
Act, which combination, merger, trust or monopoly has operated or is likely 
to operate to the detriment or against the interest of the public, is defined as a 
“combine”, and participation or knowing assistance in the formation or 
operation of any such combine is an indictable offence. The principal question 
at issue is consequently whether, in the terms of the Act, this “ combination, 
merger, trust or monopoly has operated or is likely to operate to the detriment 
or against the interest of the public, whether consumers, producers or others ”. The 
courts throughout former cases have emphasized the generally recognized vital 
interest of the public in maintaining competitive conditions in trade and industry, 
and in thereby protecting the community from the increased cost or profit levies 
involved in the establishment of unregulated private monopolies or in wide- 
spread combinations in restraint of trade. With these considerations in mind a 
more detailed examination of operations of the alleged combine in Northern 
Alberta may appropriately be made. 


THE NoRTHERN ALBERTA ToBacco JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Northern Alberta Tobacco Jobbers’ Association, known prior to a 
reorganization made on January 21, 1938, as the Northern Alberta Tobacco 
and Confectionery Jobbers’ Association, has operated as an unincorporated 
association of wholesale distributors of tobacco products, composed mainly of 
firms carrying on business in the city of Edmonton. The affairs of the Association 
are administered by a president and a secretary-treasurer, and provision is made 
for the appointment of an executive committee and of special investigation 
committees as required. Meetings of the association are held from time to time 
to deal with matters arising out of the enforcement of the formal association 
agreement, already referred to, which agreement is known as the “ Jobbers’ 
Selling Arrangement”. Dues paid to the association for the year 1936 by members 
in the Edmonton district were $825, on the basis of $50 for each contributing 
wholesale establishment in the city of Edmonton and $25 for each other con- 
tributing wholesale establishment in the Northern Alberta area. 

With the exception of copies of minutes of meetings of January and February, 
1938, and of May 17, 1937, minutes of all meetings held by the association were 
reported to have been destroyed prior to the opening of the hearings held in this 
investigation in Edmonton in March, 1938. Mimeographed copies of minutes 
supplied to members, other than those of the above three dates, were also 
declared by a number of the recipients to have been destroyed. A copy of minutes 
of a meeting of the association held on January 20, 1937, was also secured at a 
later date from the Imperial Tobacco Company. Minutes of the meeting of May 
17, 1937, include the following items: — 

“The meeting opened with a discussion of the new sized packed Cigarettes, viz.: 

Filter Tip Blends in 24’s.. manufactured by W. C. Macdonald Ltd., which appears to be 

contrary to the memorandum regarding sizes as published November 8th, 1936, which 

permits the manufacturer of Cigarettes in. 5’s., 10’s., 20’s., 25’s., 50’s. and 100’s., with the 
exception of Montreal, where 24’s. are permitted for the Montreal Sales Tax area, and as 
this appeared to be more of the manufacturers’ problem than the wholesalers’, the 
matter was left in the hands of the President, Mr. Bruce Flavin.” 

“Standardizing of Fixed Prices was then discussed and the Secretary was instructed 
to issue list of standardized prices as submitted to the meeting by the committee 
appointed at previous meeting, to set up this list.” 


The list referred to indicated that domestic tobacco products were to be sold 
at manufacturers’ list prices, and set out wholesale prices to be applied to various 
lines of imported tobaccos and certain other goods. 
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On January 21, 1938, meetings were held to dissolve the Northern Alberta 
Tobacco and Confectionery Jobbers’ Association, and to form two new assocla- 
tions to be known as the Northern Alberta Tobacco Jobbers’ Association and the 
Northern Alberta Confectionery Jobbers’ Association. In the western provinces 
at this time other associations known as tobacco and confectionery jobbers’ 
associations had changed their names in a similar manner, after consultation with 
‘the Imperial Tobacco Company. The minutes of the first meeting of the newly 
named Northern Alberta Tobacco Jobbers’ Association contain the following 
items: — 


“The meeting was called to form an association to be known as The Northern 
Alberta Tobacco Jobbers’ Association. 

Mr. Bruce Flavin was nominated for President. 

Mr. H. Fazackerley was nominated for Secretary-Treasurer. 

On motion of Messrs. McNaught and Waters, nominations were closed and the 
officers elected respectively. 

Discussion was then brought out at the meeting with reference to Vancouver 
Jobbers prepaying Tobacco from British Columbia into Jasper, and the Secretary was 
instructed to write Mr. Beverage, Secretary of the Western Canada Jobbers Association 
requesting that he immediately contact the Vancouver Jobbers, instructing them that 
they cannot prepay beyond the B.C.-Alberta boundary. 

The matter of violation of terms was then brought before the meeting and, under 
the terms of the Tobacco Agreement thirty days is the lhmit on which Tobacco and 
Tobacco products can be sold, and any extension of these terms is a violation and 
constitutes a breach of the agreement, and Investigation Committee was given authority 
to act promptly when any offenders were reported. Will all members please note this 
and check through on these terms, to prevent any action being taken against them for 
infringement. 

On Motion of Messrs. Waters and McNaught that the President of the Association 
have power to appoint the Investigation Committee, if and when necessary. 

There being no further business, the meeting adjourned.” ; 


Minutes of a subsequent meeting of the association, held on February 23, 
1938, deal entirely with an application of another feature of the several methods 
used to bind distributors to the terms of their agreement. Under the plan to 
which the latter minutes refer, employees of the wholesale tobacco distributors 
may be called on to make a statutory declaration to the effect that they have - 
taken no action which would constitute a breach of the jobbers’ agreement. 
The association secretary, H. Fazackerley, was examined with reference to this 
system as follows in part:— ; 


“Q. This is a declaration taken on behalf of the jobber who is required, paragraph 
3 of the printed form, to say this: ‘Since January 1, 1937, I have not, either directly 
or indirectly, committed any act or deed which would constitute a breach by a party 
to the agreement, form of which is attached hereto,’ Now, that conveys to me that if 
a complaint is made against one of your members you can require him to take a 
statutory declaration that he has not committed a breach of his agreement with you 
since a certain date?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, you put him on oath to answer a complaint and put your 
whole agreement in question—A. Yes. 


Q. That is pretty strenuous, isn’t it?—A. Well, that is what the association agreed 
on. They all want it. 


Q. In other words, a jobber, a member of your association, is subject to call to 
say under oath what he has done and if he refuses to do that he is subject to 
discipline?—A. Yes.” 


Arrangements whereby all association members would be required to make 
statutory declarations to this effect are recorded as follows in the minutes of 
the meeting of February 23, 1938:— 


“Bruce Flavin brought up the matter of Macdonalds Consolidated Limited not 
having signed the affidavit as requested by the Association. Mr. Maddison advised 
that he did not feel they could, as two accounts had been recelving something which 
they should not have been receiving. This has been stopped. 
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Mr. Maddison complained about certain accusations having been made which 
could not be substantiated, and mentioned one account in particular, viz: E. W. 
Brown of Ryley, saying that at no time, either directly or indirectly had his firm, or 
any of his representatives given any credit or money, or in any way cut the price to 
EK. W. Brown, in consideration of receiving his tobacco business and that the total 
business only ‘amounted to about $50 per week including groceries. When challenged 
by the Secretary of the Association, asking would he and his men be prepared to take 
an affidavit to this effect. Mr. "Maddison promptly replied, ‘Certainly’ and also 
went on further to say that: Macdonalds Consolidated would be very glad to take 
the affidavit as from March 1 on the condition that every other member was asked 
to do the same. 

On the motion of Messrs. McNaught and Maddison, it was agreed that each 
Tobacco Wholesaler be requested to take the affidavit, that they had not since March 1, 
1988, either directly or indirectly, merchandized contrary to the Tobacco agreement, 
and that, if any wholesalers refused to sign, same be reported to the President for 
action. 

The meeting also decided that, any house not able to take the affidavit, be taken 
off the list of the various Tobacco Manufacturers for a period of three months. 

Meeting adjourned.” 


When questioned with regard to the procedure for checking reported viola- 
tions of the jobbers’ agreement, H. Fazackerley, the secretary, stated:— 

“Now then, what would happen—to follow it through—if we found that there 
had been a breach of these terms, regardless of whether it is thirty days or what it 
is, it would be reported to the association and it would be reported to the president. 
He has power to appoint an investigating committee and then they would investigate 
that fully and then they would bring it before the association for what action the 
association felt would be necessary in the way of discipline to be agreed upon among 
themselves.” 


On the same point the association president, Bruce Flavin, stated:— 
“Q. Would you just tell me how you handle complaints. I am a jobber, say, and 
I tell you that another jobber, Jones, for instance, is cutting prices—what do you do? 
—A. The only time that I have ever had anytning like that I have always taken it 


in my own hands—lay the complaint right before the man. 
@. And ask him to remedy it?—-A. And he has remedied it, as far as we know.” 


The essential operations of this Association and of similar associations 
of wholesalers in other districts have been founded on and largely made possible 
by the trade policies of the Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada which are 
typified by the price agreements of its sales company reviewed in Section IV 
of this report. Methods adopted by the Imperial Tobacco Company, its sales 
subsidiary and other suppliers of tobacco products in the enforcement of these 
agreements are outlined in the following accounts of action taken with respect to 
the Alberta Trading Company and the National Fruit Company, of Edmonton. 


Tue ALBERTA TRADING CoMPANY CASE 


Enforcement in Alberta of price-fixing regulations governing the selling 
of tobacco products to the public is shown in practical operation in the case 
of the Alberta Trading Company. This firm, established in Edmonton in 1912, 
operates a mail order and retail grocery business, with a turnover of about 
$80,000 to $90,000 a year. Its principal business consists of selling general mer- 
chandise including tobacco in Northern Alberta and Northern British Columbia 
to customers at outlying points, represented by miners, railway section men, 
lumbermen, trappers and others. Assorted shipments are made to these cus- 
tomers as ordered, in sufficient quantities to permit economy in transportation 
charges. 

In the latter part of August, 1937, the Alberta Trading Company issued its 
September mail order circular, which included several brands of tobacco in 
half-pound containers listed at prices from 35 cents to 69 cents. These prices 
were from four cents to six cents less per half-pound package than the retail 
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prices listed by the manufacturers of the tobacco at that time. On learning of 
this, H. Fazackerley, a director of H. H. Cooper, Limited, Edmonton, whole- 
sale grocers who had been supplying the Alberta Trading Company, called 
on the manager of the Alberta Trading Company and informed him he would 
be unable to buy tobacco if he did not bring up his prices. On August 30, 1937, 
H. Fazackerley, as secretary of the Northern Alberta Tobacco and Confectionery 
~Jobbers’ Association, wrote to H. J. Beveridge, Saskatoon, secretary of the 
Western Canada Jobbers’ Association, as follows:— 


“Many thanks for your prompt action in giving attention to the matter of the 
Alberta Trading Company and the Royal Canadian Tobacco Company, and we are 
elad that your complete file was received by us this morning, as Mr. Haywood, of 
the Imperial Tobacco Company was in our office, asking what action had been taken. 

We would respectfully ask you to press this matter to a satisfactory conclusion 
and that you have the definite assurance of the Alberta Trading Co. their practice of 
cutting tobacco prices has been definitely stopped. Otherwise, Mr. Haywood has 
intimated to us that any jobber who sells The Alberta Trading Co. or any other 
Retailer who is cutting the price, will immediately have his ‘A’ agreement cancelled. 
Naturally, we don’t want anything like this to happen to any jobber. 

Mr. Haywood is now leaving for the Peace River Country and will be back in 
town on Saturday, at which time he will contact the writer, and expect to have the 
definite assurance of the Alberta Trading. Co. that everything has been satisfactorily 
straightened out.” 


With reference to this letter C. U. Haywood, of Calgary, branch manager 
of the Imperial Tobacco Company, wrote as follows on November 19 to J. M. 
O’Brien, Montreal, sales manager of the company, stating he practically had 
to force this issue with the association:— 


“T have read with a great dea! of interest, your letter of November 16th in con- 
nection with the Alberta Trading Company, and I think you will agree with me that 
the letter which Mr. Fazackerley wrote to Mr. Beveridge certainly bears out my state- 
ment to you that I find the H. H. Cooper Company Limited very reluctant to take any 
action, and in connection with this matter I hadi to practically force the issue with the 
Northern Alberta Tobacco Jobbers’ Association. I was very dissatisfied with the manner 
in which they handled the situation up there, and so informed Mr. Flavin and Mr. 
Fazackerley to this effect some time ago. 

Mr. Fazackerley certainly takes my name in vain in his letter to Mr. Beveridge, . 
but as suggested, I will keep this matter confidential. 

The reason that this question was taken up with the Western Canada Jobbers’ 
Association according to information which was given to me, is that the Northern 
Alberta Tobacco Jobbers’ Association first took up the question of the Alberta Trading 
Company selling Virginia Shorts at 35¢ with the Royal Canadian Tobacco Company, 
and received assurance from the Royal Canadian Tobacco Company that the Alberta 
Trading Company who was a direct account of the Royal Canadian Tobacco Company 
would receive no further goods from them. This promise, however, was not kept by the 
Royal Canadian Tobacco Company’s western representative, Mr. Riley, and in view of 
this, the Northern Alberta Association then took the matter up with Mr. Beveridge, 
with a view to having him also bring pressure on the Royal Canadian Tobacco Company.” 


After H. H. Cooper, Limited, had refused to sell tobacco to the Alberta Trading 
Company the latter firm was able to buy for a short period from certain whole- 
sale fruit houses in Edmonton handling tobacco products. After further action 
by the Imperial Tobacco Company of the type reported in the above two letters, 
the Imperial Tobacco Company’s Alberta branch manager reported in a letter 
to the sales manager of the company:— 
“For your information please note that the jobbers in Alberta are now refusing to 
sell tobaccos, etc., to the ‘Alberta Trading Co.’, 118th Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta. This 


Company has been cutting the prices on all half pound tins of tobacco. Copy of this 
letter is not being kept on file at this office.” 


The Alberta Trading Company during following months made unsuccessful 
efforts to buy tobacco from wholesale suppliers in Edmonton, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver. The W. H. Malkin Company, Limited, Vancouver, wrote as follows 
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to the Alberta Trading Company on October 18, 1937, in reply to the latter 

firm’s request to be sold about two hundred dollars worth of tobacco, to be 
shipped from Vancouver :— | 

_ “We are today in receipt of a letter from our representative, Mr. Forman, with 

reference to shipping you tobacco. We regret that at the present time we are unable 

to do so, as your name has been forwarded to us by the Imperial Tobacco Company as 

an account to whom we cannot ship. We regret very much that this should be the case 

and have no doubt that this matter will be settled satisfactorily in the very near future.” 


This situation was discussed in Vancouver by the sales manager of the Malkin 
Company, the British Columbia branch manager of the Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany and the vice-president of the Tuckett Tobacco Company, and as a result 
the sales manager of the Malkin Company wrote to the Alberta Trading Com- 
pany on October 27, stating his department’s previous letter required “some 
further explanation because the statement made therein regarding, the Imperial 
Tobacco Company is misleading”. He continued, “Our decision not to ship 
tobaccos to you was and is simply in line with our settled policy that we do not 
endeavor to compete with the Alberta Jobbers in tobacco lines, and therefore we 
do not wish to open any new accounts in Alberta in connection with tobaccos. 
We feel that we should like you.to have this explanation of our position in the 
matter’. The fact was that, prior to the Malkin Company salesman’s call on 
the Alberta Trading Company in the regular course of his visits for orders, he 
had received a letter from his head office in Vancouver, dated September 29, 
stating that the Imperia! Tobacco Company’s manager at Vancouver had called 
with reference to shipping tobacco to the Alberta Trading Company and had 
asked the Malkin Company to refuse any such orders. 

The Imperial Tobacco Company’s Alberta manager, C. U. Haywood, 
reported to his head office in Montreal in December, 1937, that the Alberta 
Trading Company was securing tobacco supplies from another Edmonton retailer, 
and that steps were being taken to determine who this other retailer was and to 
stop his supplies. On February 4, 1938, in another letter to the sales manager of 
the Imperial Tobacco Company, Mr. Haywood reported, following initiative in 
the matter taken by the Imperial Tobacco Company, “that the Northern Alberta 
Tobacco Jobbers’ Association has now located the retailer who is supplying the 
Alberta Trading Company, and the jobbers are therefore refusing to supply any 
more tobacco products to this retailer”. Joseph Lyman, operating a retail 
grocery store in Edmonton, and dealing in large part with farmers, stated as a 
witness that he had taken quantities of potatoes from farmers for which he gave 
credit on their grocery accounts and in turn sold the potatoes to Edmonton 
wholesale fruit houses from which he received groceries as required in payment. 
In these grocery orders he undertook to secure additional tobacco supplies which 
he turned over in part to the Alberta Trading Company for cash, until stopped 
by being refused supplies in the same manner as the Alberta Trading Company. 
A summary of Mr. Lyman’s evidence with regard to these credit deals is afforded 
by the following extract:— 

“Q. Why, Mr. Lyman, were you buying potatoes in any such , quantities?—A. 
Because I had a demand for it. * 

Q. From?—A. From the wholesalers to supply Government needs for relief. 

Q. Oh, yes, the wholesalers were able to take your supply. Were there opportu- 
nities to buy from your customers? Were the farmers urging you to buy potatoes?— 
A. Naturally I got them by the dozen. 

Q. He has something with which to buy goods, that is, potatoes, and you are giving 
him goods?—A. Yes, this particular man needed cash, whose cheque I have here—needs 
the cash to pay his rent so I promised him I would’ raise the money that he needs. 
That is a cash deal but there are numbers of other farmers who take credit or who 
take trade for it. 

Q. Meaning that there will be a credit to them in your books?—A. Yes. 

(). And they will take goods in return?—A. Yes. 
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_ Did you have to find a market for these potatoes?—A. Yes. 
Q. reek eenerally speaking, you could not sell them for cash but had to take a 


redit in the wholesale?—A. Yes. 
x Q, And taking credit in the wholesale and getting goods for somebody else worked 
out satisfactorily for you?—A. Yes, and to finance my business. 

Q. As a matter of fact, there is a surplus of potatoes and they are hard to market?— 
A. Yes, the farmers are coming in by the dozens. This one has a car load—that one 


has several sacks. we > 
Q. They are in substantial quantities?—A. Yes. 


It may be seen that by the methods which have been outlined above the 
enforcement of tobacco price-fixing has been extended beyond urban districts 
and even to purchases in pioneer areas distant from regular retail stores, while 
retailers unwilling to conform to the requirements of a combination as to the 
terms on which they should sell tobacco products are cut off from their sources 


of supply. 
Tue NATIONAL FrRuIT ComMPANY CASE 


The formal operation of the system of imposing penalties upon wholesale 
tobacco distributors for alleged violation of the Jobbers Association Agreement 
is demonstrated in the action taken with regard to the National Fruit Company, 
Edmonton, in May, 1938. Following receipt of a letter of May 11 from the 
Northern Alberta Tobacco Jobbers’ Association recommending that the National 
Fruit Company be penalized for a period of sixty days for violation of the Jobbers 
Selling Arrangement, Charles U. Haywood, manager in Alberta for the Imperial 
Tobacco Sales Company, wrote on May 13 to the National Fruit Company, 
Edmonton, in the following terms, cancelling its privileges of wholesaling Imperial 
goods: — 

“Pursuant to the last paragraph of our Agreement with you, Form ‘A’, dated 
March 24, 1937, we hereby notify you that the same Agreement is hereby terminated.” 


On May 13 this proposed cancellation had been reported by Mr. Haywood by 
telegram to the Imperial Tobacco sales manager at Montreal, and in a personal 
letter to him on the same day Mr. Haywood wrote: — 


“Please be advised that we received a letter from the Northern Alberta Tobacco 
Jobbers’ Association recommending that the National Fruit Co. be penalized for a period 
of 60 days for violation of the jobbers selling arrangement. 

According to information given to me the National Fruit Co. have been selling fruit 
to the Central Buying Agency of the Alberta co-operative stores on condition that the 
Nationa] Fruit were to receive the tobacco business of the co-operative stores 100 per cent. 

We have accordingly written the National Fruit to-day cancelling their ‘A’ Agree- 
ment form.” ; 


This firm’s suspension from the jobbers’ list was accordingly entered in the 
Imperial Tobacco Company’s suspension record at Montreal. Three days later 
Mr. Haywood received a letter of May 14 from the Northern Alberta Tobacco 
Jobbers’ Association advising that there was an error in their previous letter of 
May 11, and that the penalty should have read fifteen days instead of sixty days; 
and on May 23 he wrote to the Imperial Tobacco Company sales manager, Mr. 
J. M. O’Brien, as follows: — 


“Attached please find copy of letter received from the Northern Alberta Tobacco | 
Jobbers’ Association on which we will make no comment. 

We are accordingly to-day forwarding ‘A’ Agreement to the National Fruit at 
Edmonton for their signature.” 


The copy enclosed showed the folowing communication from the Northern 
Alberta Tobacco Jobbers’ Association, written after a meeting of the association 
held on May 19, and dated at Edmonton May 20, 1938: — 


i to; All Tobacco Manufacturers: 
We recommend that the National Fruit, Branch of the Consolidated Fruit Co. Ltd., 


pre be reinstated and their name placed on the list of ‘A’ accounts, at your 
option.” 
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A further note of May 25 from the Calgary office of the Imperial Tobacco 
sales organization to the company’s sales department at Montreal recorded the 
reinstatement of the penalized firm and its renewed undertaking to conform to 
the terms of the Imperial Tobacco Sales Company’s price agreement for 
jobbers: — 

“ Please note we have added to our list of ‘A’ accounts National Fruit Company 
(Branch of Consolidated Fruit Co. Ltd.), Edmonton, Alberta. This account was suspended 
from the active list for violation of the Agreement, and the penalty was reduced’ by the 
Northern Jobbers’ Association.” 


It may be noted as signifying in some degree the attitude of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company and of the local association that the action taken in this matter 
by the Northern Alberta Tobacco J obbers’ Association and the Imperial Tobacco 
Sales Company, the most important participants in these overt acts, was taken 
after the hearings held in Edmonton in March and in Ottawa in April in this 


‘investigation, when representatives of these two organizations were examined as 


principal witnesses. 

Two statutory declarations dated May 10, 1938, in the matter of the Northern 
Alberta Tobacco and Confectionery Jobbers Association Selling Agreement 
relating to tobacco had been made at the initiation of these penalty proceedings, 
the first by W. J. DeWilde, wholesale tobacconist at Ponoka, Alberta, and the 
second by J. F. Ellis of the Brown Fruit Company at Wetaskiwin. The first 
declaration was as follows: — 


“JT William Joseph DeWilde of the Town of Ponoka, in the Province of Alberta, 
wholesale tobacconist, do solemnly declare, that: — 

1. That I am a member of the Northern Alberta Tobacco J obbers Association; 

9. That for more than fifteen years I have been selling tobacco and tobacco 
products to the Ponoka Cooperative Association, Limited, as a jobber or whole- 
saler, selling virtually one hundred per cent of their tobacco requirements during 
that time; 

3 That about six weeks ago my representative, Lester H. Sayers, called at 
the office of the said store for the purpose of obtaining their order in the usual way. 

4. That I am informed and verily believe that on that occasion he was informed 
by the buyer that the said Company would no longer buy their requirements from 
me as an arrangement had been effected by virtue of which they were buying 
through one, Smeaton, in Edmonton, and by virtue of which they would receive 
also concessions in the matter of prices on fruit as an inducement to buy their 
tobacco requirements through the said Smeaton; 

5. That my representative was informed that the said arrangement was 
effected with National Fruit Company, Limited, Edmonton, Alberta.” 


In the second declaration it was set out that, after selling the United 
Farmers of Alberta Co-operative Store at Wetaskiwin practically all their 
tobacco products during the past eight years, Mr. Ellis was informed on or 
about April 1 last that other arrangements had been made with Mr. Smeaton 
of Edmonton, that since then the former had sold no goods to this Wetaskiwin 
account, and that the information he had secured was that the goods were being 
shipped by the National Fruit Company of Edmonton. On June 3, 1938, 
GC. U. Haywood of the Imperial Tobacco Sales Company wrote to the secretary 
of the Northern Alberta Tobacco Jobbers’ Association reporting the removal 
of the Wetaskiwin U.F.A. Co-operative Association, Limited, from the list 
of accounts entitled to buy cigars direct from Imperial Tobacco Sales Com- 
pany of Canada. 


IV. PRICE AGREEMENTS OF IMPERIAL TOBACCO SALES 
COMPANY 


The agreements among wholesalers as members of a tobacco jobbers’ 
association, and the statutory declarations of the Northern Alberta Association 
which members or employees of each wholesale firm may be required to make 
as to adherence to this agreement, are subsidiary to a third form of document 
for the control of prices of tobacco products which appears in the agreement, 
referred to above, which the Imperial Tobacco Sales Company requires to 
be signed by each wholesaler to whom it sells. By means of the latter form of 
written agreement, and agreements along similar lines required from all regular 
distributors buying such goods from Imperial Tobacco Sales Company of 
Canada, Limited, the Imperial Tobacco Company formally and directly under- 
takes not only to enforce the selling prices which it fixes for wholesale and 
retail distributors of products of its own manufacture, but also to prevent 
dealers handling Imperial goods from selling tobacco or cigarettes made by 
any other manufacturer except at prices fixed by such other manufacturers 
or their distributors. Terms used in the Sales Company’s price agreements are 
defined as follows:— 


“(q) ‘Goods’ will mean cigarettes, tobacco (cut and plug), little cigars, cigarette 
papers and snuff distributed by distributors or manufacturers and ‘ Imperial Goods’ 
will mean similar goods distributed by the Seller. 

(b) ‘Jobbers’ Selling Prices’ will mean the prices for the time being fixed by the 
Seller or other distributors or manufacturers at which their respective goods will 
be sold tc Dealers and set forth in Price Lists published by the Seller or other 
distributors or manufacturers from time to time. 

(c) ‘Retail Prices’ will mean the prices for the time being fixed by the Seller or 
other distributors or manufacturers at which their respective goods will be sold 
to consumers and set forth in Price Lists published by the Seller or other distributors 
or manufacturers from time to time. 

(d) ‘Dealer’ will mean a store, canteen, club or other place where a stand for the 
sale of Goods at Retail Prices is maintained.” 


The ten provisions of the written agreement between the Imperial Tobacco 
Sales Company of Canada, Limited, the Seller, and a buyer who is a jobber 
dealing in such goods at wholesale only, to which the two parties “ mutually 
covenant and agree,” are: — 


“1. That the purpose of this Agreement is to promote fair trade practices and to 
eliminate unfair cut price competition amongst Jobbers and retail Dealers. 

2. That the Seller hereby appoints the Buyer as a Jobber of Imperial goods upon 
the conditions hereinafter set forth; such appointment to continue so long as this 
Agreement remains in force. 

3. That the Buyer may sell Imperial Goods and Goods of other distributors or 
manufacturers (if permitted by them) to institutions at Jobbers’ Selling Prices when 
such “Goods are intended for free issue. 

4. That the Buyer may sell at Jobbers’ Selling Prices Imperial goods to Jobbers 
recognized by the Seller, and Goods of other distributors or manufacturers (if permitted 
by them) to Jobbers recognized by such distributors or manufacturers. 

5. That save as hereinbefore provided the Buyer will sell Imperial Goods and’ Goods 
of other distributors or manufacturers, regardless of quantity only to Dealers and only 
at the respective Jobbers’ Selling Prices. 

_ 6. That the Buyer will not exchange with any Jobber or Dealer any Imperial Goods 
for other Goods or vice versa. 

7. That the Buyer will not, at any time, sell or supply Imperial Goods or Goods 
of other distributors or manufacturers to any Dealer who is selling or proposes 
to sell such Goods at prices other than the respective Retail Prices, and the Buyer under- 
takes promptly to notify the Seller of the name of any such Dealer. 
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8. That the Buyer will firmly maintain Jobbers’ Selling Prices and will not sell 
directly or indirectly any Imperial Goods or Goods of other distributors or manufacturers 
at other than such prices, and will not attempt to evade the meaning or spirit of this 
Agreement in any way and in particular by making any allowance or rebate of any 
kind or by offering or promising any inducement such as money, matches, coupons, 
deals, free goods or any present or future bonus or discount that would directly or 
indirectly constitute a concession in such prices. 

9. That the buyer may sell Cigars only to a Dealer or Jobber. 

10. That this Agreement may be summarily terminated at any time by notice in 
writing given by either party to the other party.” 


The agreements of the Sales Company with its “Class B” accounts and 
“Class C” accounts are similar in effect, except that a “B” account is “a Retailer 
dealing in such goods both at retail and wholesale,” and a “C” account is “a 
Retailer dealing in such goods at retail only.” Cigars, which are not included 
as “Goods” in the “A” and “B” agreements, are so included in the “C” or direct 
retail agreements. 

It will be seen that the definition of “Jobbers’ Selling Prices” is such that 
by item 5 the company undertakes to prohibit the jobber, so long as this 
agreement is in force, from selling cigarettes, cut or plug tobacco, little cigars, 
cigarette papers or snuff produced by any manufacturer, except at jobbers’ 
selling prices to dealers fixed by the manufacturer of such goods or by his 
distributor. Similarly, the definition of “Retail Prices” and “Dealer” are such 
that by item 7 of the agreement the jobber is prohibited from selling to any 
retailer who sells any of these classes of tobacco products produced by any 
manufacturer at retail prices other than retail prices fixed by the manufacturer 
or by the manufacturer’s distributor. The jobber also undertakes promptly 
to notify the Imperial Tobacco Sales Company of the name of any retailer 
who is selling or proposes to sell such tobacco goods made by any manufacturer 
at prices other than fixed retail prices. These provisions appear to extend far 
beyond any reasonable interest which the Imperial Tobacco Company might 
have in the prices at which products of its own manufacture were resold to 
retailers and consumers. They appear to amount to a highly unwarranted 
regulation of the distribution of products of other manufacturers, with the 
effect of substantially eliminating price competition in the wholesale and retail 
distribution of practically all tobacco products throughout Canada, since agree- 
ments of this nature have been put into effect by this company not only in 
Alberta but throughout the Dominion. 

The Imperial Tobacco Company’s large proportion of the total sales of the 
industry, maintained by the company’s forceful selling methods, extensive 
advertising and other means including restrictions upon competition indicated 
in this report, makes it practically impossible to carry on business successfully 
as a wholesale or retail tobacco dealer without the right to handle this com- 
pany’s products. Under the terms of these agreements, any wholesale or 
retail dealer handling Imperial goods is debarred from competing in price with 
any other wholesaler or retailer in the sale of any single type of such tobacco 
goods made by any manufacturer. The purpose of the agreement as stated 
in its first item appears therefore not to be the real purpose. Its purpose and 
effect in these respects would be more accurately stated if the item were to read 
— “That the purpose of this agreement is to eliminate price competition 
amongst Jobbers and retail Dealers in respect to Imperial Goods and Goods of 
other distributors or manufacturers.” 

The classification of retailers into three groups, indirect retailers, direct 
retailers and retailers with jobbing privileges, provides fertile ground for 
monopolistic discrimination and favouritism based on factors including the 
retailer’s willingness to feature Imperial goods in preference to those of other 
tobacco manufacturers. Cases have been reported in this inquiry where a 
tobacco retailer on the Imperial Tobacco “C” or direct retail list featured 
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goods of other tobacco manufacturers including discontinued lines at lower 
prices which were approved by their manufacturer and was removed from this 
list, and where a retailer not on the Imperial “C” list and featuring goods 
of other manufacturers was promoted to the “C” list, with the understanding 
that he would thereafter give prominent display to Imperial Tobacco products. 
Retailers able to buy direct from the Imperial Tobacco Sales Company 
receive, as already indicated, an extra gross profit of about five per cent as 
compared to retailers buying from wholesalers, while retailers with jobbing 
privileges are entitled to buy at the same prices as wholesalers. 

When questioned on reasons for direct sales by the Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany to some retailers and refusal to sell direct to others the company’s vice 
president in charge of sales stated as follows in part:— 


“Q. What is the general dividing line between retailers, we will say, who buy from 
Imperial Tobacco and retailers who buy from jobbers? What volume is necessary for a 
retailer to buy direct from Imperial?—A. There is no stated volume. 

Q. Is there no approximate volume? What general rule or practice do you follow? 
__A. 1 think the only way I can answer that is to say that it is an old Spanish custom 
that has been in the tobacco business ever since T have had anything to do with it. A 
sales manager or a branch manager gets the idea that he wants to sell a certain retailer 
who is progressive, has a nice location or a certain volume of business. He recom- 
ee to us that he wants to sell him. Sometimes we put him on the list, sometimes we 

on't. 

Q. Why do you put him on—if you do put him on?—A. It is very hard to say why. 
The system is built up over a period of years and it is a vicious circle. Say one of our 
competitors might open a retail account and we think that, in order to get in on the 
ground floor, we might have to sell him—and there you go. 

Q. And the volume of Imperial and its subsidiaries in Canada represents what per- 
centage of the business?—A. As you have asked me a figure, would it not be better 
if I didn’t guess at it? 

Q. Yes, if you can’t give any rough figure?—A. Well, it varies so much—it might be 
so much on cigars, so much on tobacco, so much on cigarettes. As you have asked 
certain information and as I am under oath, I would rather get it from the information I 
have given you. If you want me to guess, Twill try: 

Q. No, I don’t want you to try. It is over 75 per cent at any rate?—A. Now you are’ 
speaking of the total volume. Taking everything into account, I don’t think it is over 
75 per cent. 

Q. Approximately?—A. Yes, I might say approximately.” 


In the preferred classes of retailers throughout Canada entitled to buy 
all lines direct from the Imperial Tobacco Sales Company there are now some 
4,600 accounts. About 350 of these retailers buy at jobbers’ prices and may 
carry on both wholesale and retail trade. ‘The company sells to some 680 
accounts in Canada as wholesalers only. Wholesale and_ retail accounts 
entitled to buy all lines direct from Imperial Tobacco Sales Company were as 
follows as at June 30, 19381:— 


Retailers 
Wholesale with Retail 
—- only jobbing only 

privileges 
Maritime sero vilCes ad scks osc te iee oie  e ec r ereetee ornra 101 46 1,406 
Gee. 005 oA hs Foes CERO ae Lh cnn Oe aeE egeee Tea A 166 183 2,180 
Ota TIOve! i DAVIE Go Se TPO IY a Ae oe? eed esa ete 22 84 457 
Wicstern> PRO INCE h ete nk wee io ee or nee eee 194 4] 221 
FIG hal seein pe er ee, eee Sestetcbia a nuk Suwaset eee 682 354 4, 264 


be pe) Se er be ee ce eee ee 


In the case of cigars alone, approximately 4,140 retailers in addition to 
those included in the above table were permitted to buy direct from the 
Imperial Tobacco Sales Company. In this table separate or branch whole- 


1 ny = . . . . . . . . . . e 
Exclusive of Dominion and provincial government institutions, certain transportation companies, 
and two institutes for the blind. 
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sale establishments are listed as separate accounts. The opposite applies. to 
the record of firms selling only at retail, principal chain retail companies being 
classed as single accounts in each province or district. In contrast to these 
preferred direct accounts it is estimated that ordinary retailers of tobacco 
products, buying from jobbers, number between 50,000 and 60,000. In some 
cases retail firms not permitted to buy direct from the Imperial Company do 
a considerably greater volume of business in tobacco products than other firms 
which are allowed to buy direct. 

When written price agreements between the Imperial Tobacco Sales Com- 
pany of Canada and wholesalers and retailers of tobacco products were first 
introduced in 1984, these agreements were even more comprehensive and drastic 
than now. The company then undertook also to require wholesalers of its 
products to secure a similar signed agreement from every retail dealer buying 
Imperial tobacco products from jobbers. This more cumbersome plan was first 


adopted by the company in the province of Quebec and efforts were made to 


introduce it into other provinces. These original agreements aroused such 
opposition in the wholesale and retail trade and elsewhere that they were 
finally revised to their present form. The original Form “D” agreement, for 
retail dealers buying from jobbers, included, in addition to requirements along 
the same lines as those now imposed upon direct retailers, the following:— 


“Tf at any time, any Imperial Goods in the possession of the Dealer are, in the 
opinion of the Distributor’s representative, in a damaged, deteriorated or unsaleable 
condition, such goods shall, at the request of the Distributor, be forthwith delivered to it. 
The Distributor [Imperial Tobacco Sales Company of Canada Limited] will allow the 
Dealer the fair net value, as determined by the Distributor, of any goods delivered to 
the Distributor under the provisions of this paragraph. 

8. On the termination of this Agreement the Dealer shall, at the request of the 
Distributor, deliver to or to the order of the Distributor all Imperial Goods then unsold 
in the possession of the Dealer. If, in the opinion of the Distributor, the goods so 
delivered are in a saleable condition the Distributor shall pay the Dealer an amount equal 
to the total price of such goods based on the then current Jobbers’ Selling Prices; 
together with transportation charges, if any, but if such goods are, in the opinion of the 
Distributor, in a damaged, deteriorated or unsaleable condition the Distributor will allow 
the Dealer the fair net value of such goods as determined by the Distributor. 

9. The decision of the Distributor as to the fair net value of any goods delivered to 
it as aforesaid shall be final and binding upon the Dealer. 

10. This Agreement may be summarily terminated at any time by notice in writing 
given by either party to the other party except as concerns the rights of either party in 
connection with acts, matters or things done, committed, omitted or suffered by either 
party before such termination.” 


Provisions similar to these appeared in the Company’s original forms of “A”, 
“B”, and “C” agreements, for jobbers, jobber-retailers, and retailers buying 
direct from the Sales Company, respectively. Under the title “Sales by Seller 
to Buyer” all wholesale and retail firms buying from the Imperial Tobacco Sales 
Company under these agreements were required to agree further:— 


“(q) That so long as this Agreement remains in force and subject to the provisions 
hereinafter in this Clause 2 contained, the Seller [Imperial Tobacco Sales Company 
of Canada, Limited] will sell to the Buyer, at Net List Prices, such quantities of 
Imperial Goods as the Buyer may, from time to time, order. 

(b) That notwithstanding anything herein, contained the Seller shall be under no obliga- 
tion to fill all or any orders for Imperial Goods received from the Buyer, and the 
Seller may, in all cases, accept or refuse any order in its absolute discretion. 

(c) That the Seller shall. be under no liability for failure or inability to supply Imperial 
Goods to the Buyer or for any delay in shipment of such goods. 

(d) That no order received by the Seller from the Buyer shall be deemed to have been 
accepted by the Seller until the goods covered by such order shall have been actually 
shipped by the Seller. 

(e) That the Buyer shall be active in the sale of Imperial Goods required by consumers 
and dealers, and subject to the terms of this Agreement shall fill and satisfy promptly 
and properly orders received and consumer demand for such goods.” 
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In spite of the Imperial’s disclaimers of liability to its customers under the 


above clause, such buyers were also required to agree, under the heading, “Stock 
of Goods”, etcetera, to the following provisions as they might be applicable to 


them :— 


“(q) That the Buyer shall at all times carry a representative assortment of Imperial 
Goods sufficient to enable the Buyer to supply promptly consumer demand and! to 
fill promptly orders for same which he may receive in the regular way from dealers 
or which may be sent or handed to him by the Seller or Seller’s representatives. 
Orders sent or handed to the Buyer by the Seller or Seller’s representatives shall be 
filled by the Buyer exactly as received. If any such orders are not filled by the 
Buyer, the Seller shall be notified forthwith and the unfilled order or orders returned 
to the Seller with a statement of the Buyer’s reasons for their non-fulfilment. 

sk Fe: aes Jae 

(f) That the Buyer shall permit any representative of the Seller at any time during 
business hours to examine the Buyer’s stock of Imperial Goods and to do any work 
necessary in the opinion of such representative in connection with same.” 


Other provisions of these agreements of 1934 which were applicable to 
wholesalers or direct retailers as the case might be, follow, and tell their own 
further story of these arbitrary requirements :— 


“Price LISTS :— 

(a) That the Seller may make such changes in the Net List Prices, Jobbers’ Selling Prices, 
and Retail Prices of Imperial Goods as it may deem advisable at any time with or 
without notice. Such changes may be made only by the Seller and on making any 
and every such change the Seller will supply to the Buyer new prices which shall be 
binding on the Buyer for all purposes of this Agreement. 

(6b) That any tobacco Price List issued to Dealers by the Buyer shall include the full 

line of Imperial Goods at Jobbers’ Selling Prices current at the time of issue and that 

copies of such Buyer’s Price List will be furnished by the Buyer to the Seller promptly 
upon issue. 

That the Buyer will return to the Seller forthwith on demand by the Seller, the 

Buyer’s copy of this Agreement, and also all Price Lists, Dealers’ Agreements (Form 

‘D’), or other documents in Buyer’s possession relating to Imperial Goods, such 

Agreements, Price Lists and other documents always being and remaining the 

property of the Seller. 


(c 
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SETTLEMENT OF ACCOUNT :— 

That the Buyer shall settle his account with the Seller promptly when due and in 
accordance with the terms of the Seller. Failure on the part of the Buyer to make such 
settlement shall constitute a breach of this Agreement. 


Statutory DECLARATIONS :— 


That the Buyer shall, at the request of the Seller, promptly furnish the Seller (a) . 


with a statement covering the details of any sale or sales of Imperial Goods made by the 
Buyer; and (b) with an undertaking on the part of the Buyer that he will rigidly adhere 
and to carry out the prices, terms and conditions of this Agreement and that he will 
obtain from his employees a similar undertaking to this effect before such employees sell 
or offer for sale Imperial Goods. Any such statement or undertaking shall be furnished 
when required by the Buyer to the Seller, by way of Statutory Declaration, being in 
effect an affidavit, and shall be made by such member of the Buyer’s firm (or Company 
officer if the Buyer be a limited company) or by such traveller or other person in the 
Buyer’s employ as may be designated by the Seller and such Statutory Declaration shall 
be in whatever form the Seller may require. 

Breacu oF AGREEMENT :— 


That failure on the part of the Buyer to fulfill any condition herein contained shall 
be considered as a breach of this Agreement.” 


After a reading of the foregoing conditions which the Imperial Tobacco 
organization in 19384 sought to impose upon the trade, the terms of the present 
selling agreements of the Imperial Tobacco Sales Company may seem to be 
stipulations largely in the interests of the trade as well as the interests of the 
Imperial Tobacco Company. When the latter agreements, however, are viewed 
as they now stand it will be seen that while in the letter of the agreements they 
are somewhat less burdensome to the wholesale and retail trade itself, they are 
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equally effective in their essential features of fixing prices to dealers and con- 
sumers and in assisting in the maintenance of the monopolistic position of the 
Imperial Tobacco Company. When the trading position of a corporate organ- 
“ization supplying three-quarters of the Canadian tobacco market is buttressed 
by a sweeping agreement respecting not only its own products but those of other 
manufacturers as well, with penalties involving the cutting off of supplies of 
Imperial goods for breaches of the agreement, it is clear that the distributor, 
either jobber or retailer, has little option but to conform to the trading policies 
of the dominant company. 
| In the light of the information already summarized in this report, the chief 
_ purposes and results of the combination established and developed from 1934 
up to the present time in the province of Alberta, as in other areas, may now be 
stated to be briefly the substantial elimination of price competition in the 
wholesale distribution of tobacco products, restrictions as to the number of 
- firms entitled to buy tobacco products from the manufacturers, and an extension 
of the former degree of control exercised by the Imperial Tobacco Company over 
broad features of the entire system of distribution of tobacco products, including 
the enforcement of fixed prices to be charged by retailers to consumers. 


) 
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Vv. TRADE COMBINATIONS IN THE SALE OF 
TOBACCO PRODUCTS 


The system of jobbers association agreements originally introduced in 
Western Canada under the sponsorship of the Imperial Tobacco Company was 
subsequently established in a similar manner in Eastern Canada, when an 
earlier form of “Jobbers’ Selling Arrangement ” was put into force in Ontario 
*n 1926. In 1934, with and under the impetus of the Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany’s campaign to assert its leadership in trade policies and establish direct 
price agreements with all firms selling its products, the foundation was laid for a 
substantially uniform application of a program of price-fixing and trade 
restrictions which now extends to all provinces in Canada. A wholesale tobacco 
distributors’ association in the province of Quebec was reorganized in 1934, 
during which year the Imperial Tobacco Company expended $8,500 to assist in 
defraying expenses of this association. In February, 1935, a meeting of a 
number of wholesale tobacco distributors from principal cities throughout 
Canada was held in Montreal with representatives of the principal tobacco 
manufacturers. One outcome of this meeting was the establishment of whole- 
sale tobacco distributors’ associations in the Maritime Provinces and Eastern 
Quebec. . 

“Independent ” tobacco manufacturers, generally speaking, lacked the 
financial resources and the thoroughly established position in the trade possessed 
by the Imperial Tobacco Company which would have enabled them to effectively 
resist the trend of the trade restrictions established over this period. W. C. 
Macdonald, Inc., as the largest manufacturer outside of the Imperial companies, 
made strenuous efforts to retain their fully independent position and the right to 
sell at competitive prices and terms of sale. In the spring of 1980 the Macdonald 
company reduced the retail price of cigarettes in Western Canada in offering 
two brands in packages containing twenty-one cigarettes instead of the usual 
twenty, without extra cost per package to the consumer and with an extra 
eross profit of 6-4 per cent per package for retail distributors. Again in the 
summer of 1935 in the province of Quebec the Macdonald company made a 
further reduction in consumers’ prices in offering a leading brand of its cigarettes 
at twelve for ten cents instead of the usual ten for ten cents. The Imperial 
Tobacco Company advised the trade that if it had to meet this competition it 
would reduce the profit margins of wholesalers and retailers, and a delegation of 
wholesalers from Western Canada and elsewhere met in Montreal in August and, 
in interviews with the Macdonald company and other manufacturers, objected 
to the company’s price reduction. The organized opposition to this move was 
accompanied by the introduction by the Macdonald company of a similarly 
priced brand in Ontario at twenty-four cigarettes for twenty cents, with an extra 
profit margin per package to the retail distributors. Other manufacturers stated 
they would find it necessary to follow the course proposed by the Imperial 
Tobacco Company. Further meetings of manufacturers and representatives of 
jobbers’ associations were held in Montreal from November 4 to 8, 1935. The 
outcome of this heavy pressure was a tardy but fairly effective conformity by 
the Macdonald company with the provisions of a common policy for the principal 
tobacco manufacturers. This policy was set out in a memorandum dated 
November 8, 1935. 

The tobacco jobbers’ associations now consisted of thirteen associations or 
branch associations, covering the following districts: British Columbia, North- 
ern and Southern Alberta, Northern and Southern Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
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Ontario, including Northwestern Ontario, Eastern and Western Quebec and, in 
three branches, the Maritime Provinces. It is of interest to note that, following 
Ahe arrangements reached in Montreal in November, 1935, a copy of the memo- 
randum of November 8, prepared without title, signature or any other identifi- 
cation except its date, was mailed later in the same month by each of these 
associations to tobacco manufacturers with a covering one-sentence letter reading 
to the effect of “ Enclosed you will find memorandum dated November 8, 1935, 
for your information ” or “ Enclosed you will find memorandum dated November 
8, 1935, for your information and guidance.” The “Memorandum of November 
8, 1935,” after provisions for the elimination of all premium cards and premiums 
by June 380, 1936, except premium cards in cigarettes to be redeemed for playing 
cards on a limited basis only, and provision for the discontinuance of “ all don- 
ations of free goods to banquets, smokers, charitable institutions, social and 
similar affairs,’ read as follows:— 


“ Effective July 1, 1936, discontinue packing cigarette papers, pipe cleaners, or any 
article other than the tobacco itself in all tobacco packages and _ tins. 

Effective December 31, 1935, the manufacture of sizes of packages of popular 
priced cigarettes to be limited to the following, with one exception: — 

5s, 10s, 20s (Pouch Packing only), 25s, 50s, 100s. 

The exception referred to in the previous paragraph is that a 24s package be 
permitted for the Montreal Sales Tax area, thereby enabling the retailer to sell the 24s 
package at 25 cents tax inclusive, provided that should a similar tax become effective in 
other areas this 24s package may be used, and further provided that in areas where 
the tax may be greater than 1 cent per package the number of cigarettes per package 
may be reduced by one cigarette for each 1 cent of tax. 

It is felt that a manufacturer is entitled to individuality in packages; furthermore, 
the matter of patent mghts is involved. It is believed that just so long as no manu- 
facturer will take advantage of its competitor by introducing some very expensive 
form of package, this item should not be insisted upon. 

CLASSIFICATION OF ACCOUNTS :— 

Definition—Resale Prices to mean Jobber’s Selling Prices. 

Ten per cent Trade Discount to mean the spread between the Jobber’s Cost 

Price and Selling Price. 

Effective January 1, 1936, ‘A’ and ‘B’ accounts to be invoiced at Jobber’s Resale 
Prices subject to a Trade Discount of not less than 10 per cent. 

Effective January 1, 1986, ‘C’ accounts to be invoiced at Jobber’s Resale Prices 
subject. to a Discount of 5 per cent only. 

That the provisions of this memorandum to be effective for a term of five years 
unless changes in Excise or other taxes or other fundamental economic changes occur in 
which case a Conference should be held for the purposes of carrying on with this arrange- 
ment with modified conditions that such changes might warrant. This memorandum is 


admittedly not applicable should some organization with odd packings of cigarettes enter 
the market in a material way.” 


This important agreement covered the classification of the manufacturers’ 
customers into two main price groups, and the practical elimination of the price 
concession to consumers involved in the premium systems whereby premium cards 
packed with tobacco products had been redeemable in sets for various articles, 
and the standardization of sizes of packages of popular priced cigarettes, thereby 
providing for closer uniformity in their prices to the public. This agreement 
was followed by a reorganization of the pricing system of leading manufacturers 
in 1936, under which cut tobaccos, other than those of the Macdonald company, 
were priced to the trade on the basis of a dozen packages of tobacco rather than 
per pound, and scales of discounts off selling prices were set for each of the 
several classes of tobacco products and each of the four classes of distributors. 

The final main step in establishing the form of the western and eastern 
district jobbers’ associations, aside from more or less minor refinements and 
adjustments since, was taken at a meeting of representatives of tobacco jobbers’ 
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associations, held in Montreal from September 14 to 18, 1936. The principal and 


final item of the brief and circumspectly worded minutes of this meeting is as 
follows:— 


“4 MERCHANDISING PoLicy. . 

The new Jobbers’ Selling Arrangement and Rules and Regulations were discussed 
and approved and a statement of what the Meeting understands to be the Merchandising 
Policy of Manufacturers was adopted, and the Secretary was instructed to send a copy 
to each Manufacturer.” 


In a letter dated September 22 to the secretary of each district jobbers’ 
association transmitting a copy of these minutes, H. J. Beveridge, as secretary, 


stated :— 

“Attached to the Minutes is a copy of the standard form of Jobbers’ Selling Arrange- 
ment, Rules and Regulations, Statement of Policy and a Summary thereof. The Meeting 
decided that only the Delegates attending the Meeting and the Secretaries should 
receive a copy of the Statement of Policy, but that all recognized Jobbers would be 
given a Summary of it, together with Jobbers Selling Arrangement, Rules and Regula- 
tions, and a copy of the Minutes. 

The Jobbers’ Selling Arrangement and Rules and Regulations were approved by all 
Delegates to the National Meeting and it was understood that all local Associations 
would hold Meetings at the earliest possible moment to put these forms into effect. In 
view of the fact that one of the objects of the new form of Jobbers’ Selling Arrangement 
ss to have a uniform policy in respect of price maintenance and orderly merchandising 
throughout Canada, it was understood that no change whatever in the forms as submitted 
should be made by local Associations, with the exception that any Association which does 
not wish to have cigars covered by the Jobbers’ Selling Arrangement may delete the 
word ‘Cigars’ from the definition of tobacco products.” 


Leading up to this national meeting, a conference of the sales manager of 
the Imperial Tobacco Company with the president and secretary of the Western 
Canada Jobbers’ Association was held in Saskatoon, and telegrams were sent by 
the secretary of the Western Canada Jobbers’ Association on August 20, 1936, to 


the secretaries of the district tobacco jobbers’ associations, reading as follows in 


part:— 

“The time has now elapsed for the completion of all the arrangements agreed to 
amongst ourselves and with the Manufacturers over the period of the last three years. 
There are still matter to be dealt with arising out of those Memorandums, There is a 
strong feeling that a new Jobbers’ Selling Arrangement should be prepared, and a 


Memorandum coupled with the agreement applicable to all of Canada, and in addition © 


there are other problems of National character to be dealt with and embodied in the 
new Memorandum. Therefore, it is suggested that a meeting representative of all of 
Canada be held in Montreal beginning September 14, 1936.” 


This initial step was followed by a letter of August 25, 1986, from Mr. Beveridge 
of the Western Canada Jobbers’ Association to Mr. O’Brien in care of the Imperial 
Tobacco Sales Company at Calgary, as follows:— 


“T am enclosing herewith a draft of a new Agreement Form; a draft of the Memo- 
randum, which you will note I have set up as one Memorandum for both the Wholesalers 
and the Manufacturers. My reason for drafting it this way was because of the amount 
of repetition there would be in preparing two separate memorandums. I am also enclosing 
a draft of the set-up for a National Organization, together with a very rough draft of 
the cost of setting up and maintaining a central office. I thought you would like to 
have this to check over while you were on your way here.” 


Further revision of drafts of this agreement and adoption of the final draft 
at_ the Montreal meeting was followed by a letter of E. C. Wood, of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company, Montreal, written to Mr. Beveridge on October 1, 1936, and 
including the following:— 


“The object of this note is to let you know that if there is anything we can do 
here to help you carry your work out to a conclusion, do not hesitate to call on us. 
It is understood you will send me a printer’s proof of the Jobbers’ Selling Arrangement, 
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and I will either telegraph or telephone you should I wish to make any suggestions 
before it goes to press. If you will get this proof off to me right away, there will be 
absolutely no delay.” | 


a 


In Mr. Beveridge’s reply, dated October 5, he stated:— 


“T am enclosing herewith printers proof of the Jobbers’ Selling Arrangement. . . . 
Advise me immediately after checking up, so that I can have the printed forms, together 
with the Minutes of the Meeting, and the Rules and Regulations, and the Summary of 
Policy of Manufacturers forwarded to each Local Association in the quantities set out in 
the list enclosed, the same day as your approval is received.” 


In confirming oral instructions for final revision of the Agreement Mr. Wood 
wrote as follows to Mr. Beveridge under date of October 8, 1936:— 


“Further to your letter of the 5th inst., this will confirm our telephone conversa- 
tion of to-day, whereby I gave you certain typographical corrections to be made on 
the Jobbers’ Selling Arrangement final proof. Attached is proof corrected as per our 
conversation. I understand that this will be printed immediately and forwarded 
to the various Associations by the end of this week.” 


The amended “ Jobbers’ Selling Arrangement,’ adopted as indicated and 
now in force in Alberta and in other provinces, was featured by the inclusion 
of an association agreement not to sell to retailers who failed to maintain 
fixed prices of tobacco products to consumers. The importance of this last 
move to close off more effectively the possibilities of price competition among 
distributors in the sale of tobacco goods to the public has already been indicated 
and need not be further elaborated here. The list of rules and regulations 
approved at the same meeting was prefaced by a statement that “ In accordance 
with clause 10, the following rules and regulations have been approved by the 
National Meeting of Jobbers’ Associations of Canada, and become part of the 
Jobbers’ Selling Arrangement.” Included in the “ Rules and Regulations ” are 
the following:— 

“1. That the attached summary of the individual statement of the policy of each 
Manufacturer to the National Meeting of Jobbers’ Associations is hereby accepted, 
approved, and incorporated as part of the rules and regulations. 

8. DoNATIONS— 

That Jobbers shall not make a donation of any kind of tobacco products. 


9. CUSTOMERS— 

That Jobbers shall not sell tobacco products to any customer who does not 
maintain the Retail Selling Prices as set out by each Manufacturer from time to 
time or as defined under the heading of Retail Price Cutting in the Jobbers’ Selling 
Arrangement. 

10. Importep Lines or Tosacco Propucrs— 


That Jobbers shall handle imported lines of tobacco products in exactly the 
same manner as defined in the Jobbers’ Selling Arrangement und the summary of 
the policy of the Manufacturers for tobacco products.” 


The Rules also limited the sale of tobacco products by wholesalers to 
retailers from truck warehouses, defined as “Any conveyance carrying a stock 
‘of tobacco products for sale and delivery from the said conveyance to the 
retailer at the retailer’s place of business at the time of sale.’ As adopted at 
the meeting, the Rules prohibited the jobbers from selling to retailers from 
“travelling truck warehouses” in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and north- 
western Ontario; and permitted such sales in the remaining provinces, with the 
proviso that in the latter areas, except the province of Quebec, each such 
truck proposed to be added to the existing number should be treated by the 
manufacturers as though it were a new branch jobbing establishment. Later 
proposals to eliminate a number of jobbing trucks in the province of Quebec 
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were withdrawn recently. Amendments for the elimination of such jobbing 
trucks in Ontario in 1937 provided for their elimination in and west of Peter- 
borough by the end of 1937 and east of Peterborough by the end of April, 1938. 

The “Statement of Policy,’ and “Summary of Policy of Manufacturers if 
referred to above as incorporated as part of the “ Rules and Regulations ” and 
thereby as becoming part of the “ Jobbers’ Selling Arrangement,” correspond in 
contents generally to the Western Canada Jobbers’ Association’s “ Consolidation 
of Memoranda in Effect as of June 30, 1936,” which has already been quoted 
in full. Additional provisions and adjustments shown in the “Statement of 
Policy ” include the following :— 


“For prompt payment (not to exceed 15 days from date of shipment) a maximum 
discount of 1 per cent may be allowed ‘C’ accounts.” 
“Before adding any new Jobbers or branches of a recognized Jobber to classifica- 
tions ‘A’ or ‘B’ we will consult with the Jobbers’ Association.” 
“ ASSOCIATIONS— 
We recognize the following Jobbers’ Associations and approve of their price main- 
ove ; ie I 
tenance and orderly merchandising policy :— 
The Western Canada Jobbers’ Association, comprising :— 
: p 
The B.C. Tobacco & Candy Jobbers’ Association ; 
The Edmonton Confectionery & Tobacco Jobbers’ Association ; 
The Southern Alberta Confectionery & Tobacco Jobbers’ Association ; 
The Northern Saskatchewan Tobacco Jobbers’ Association ; 
The Southern Saskatchewan Tobacco Jobbers’ Association ; 
The Manitoba Tobacco Jobbers’ Association ; 
The Twin Cities Tobacco & Confectionery Jobbers’ Association. 


The Ontario Wholesale Tobacco Distributors’ Association. 

The Province of Quebec Wholesale Tobacco Distributors’ Association. 
Association des Marchands de Tabac en Gros Districts de Québec et Lévis. 
Maritime Wholesale Tobacco Distributors’ Association comprising :— 


New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island Division; 
Nova Scotia Division ; 
Cape Breton Division. 
Our policy as outlined herein will not be altered without first consulting with the 
Jobbers’ Associations interested.” 


Under the largely standardized form and operating methods of these 
associations, policies meeting with the approval of the Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany and adopted as already outlined, have been enforced with the co-operation 
of the wholesalers’ associations. Wholesalers in turn received the benefits of 
restrictions upon the entry of newcomers into the business and of the elimination 
of a number of wholesale buyers in the reclassification of accounts which 
was effected in 1935 and 1936. The tobacco dealers deprived of their former 
right to purchase at wholesale prices were, of course, excluded from these 
monopolistic compensations in being classified as retailers only. 

In dealing with a plan for the formation of a National Association. of 
Tobacco Wholesalers, which by this time had received exhaustive study and 
preparation and which was still under consideration up to the commencement 
of this investigation, Mr. J. M. O’Brien, sales manager of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company, referred to wholesalers’ benefits from the present combination in a 
letter of December 9, 1936, to the Secretary of the Western Canada Jobbers’ 
Association including the following:— 


“Tf you are not successful with the National organization, I do not believe you 
are going to be any more successful with the Western Canada Association, not because 
Mr. Millar and yourself have not done your utmost to make the Western Jobbers 
realize the value of a Western Association, but because of the indifference on the part 
of the local units. I happen to know there is opposition against both, and it is not 
any stronger against the National than it is against the Western Canada. I want to 
say this, however, that I am, if could be, more than ever behind the idea of a National 
organization. I do not seem to be able to get anywhere with local units. 
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Business 1s good, and price maintenance conditions, thanks to our Company, are 
so satisfactory that a great number of jobbers feel all the work has been done and all 
they have to do from now on is simply ‘cash in’ 

I bring one point to the attention of the local Association here, and another there, 
and so it goes, but regret to state that very little, if any, action is ever taken to see 
that matters are properly settled.” 


In addition to the removal of buyers from the wholesale list, a substantial 
number of Imperial Tobacco Company customers have been penalized and dis- 
ciplined by temporary withdrawal of their right to purchase tobacco as already 
illustrated in the case of the National Fruit Company, Edmonton. In further 
illustration of this procedure one letter from the secretary of the Province of 
Quebec Wholesale Tobacco Distributors’ Association to tobacco manufacturers 
in 1936 may be cited, in which he stated that a Montreal jobber, at a meeting 
of the executive committee of the association, had been “found guilty of 
supplying a price cutter and card giver.’ As this was the third time this whole- 
saler had been before the committee 

“the Committee felt that they were unable to cope with this type of jobbing, as we 

get the same story each time, of sickness, poverty and other disturbance over which 


we have no jurisdiction and we would ask that the Manufacturers would take individual 
action in this case.” 


The advantages to the Imperial Tobacco Company in restriction of the 
number of distributors entitled to buy from the manufacturers are reason- 
ably apparent, when it is realized that the company relies on these selected 
distributors for a substantial part of the execution of its price-fixing policies. 
The ordinary individual distributor buying from the Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany must conduct his business, in so far as tobacco prices are concerned, on 
the basis of rules laid down in his written agreement with the Imperial Com- 
pany. The injury to the majority of efficient distributors and to the general 
public from a system which deprives consumers of price reductions arising 
from price competition among distributors on the basis of ordinary differences 
and improvements in operating efficiencies is equally evident. This 1s par- 
ticularly the case when coupled with an elaborately organized program which 
severely restricts the opportunities of independent manufacturers for build- 
ing up their business by establishing lower prices to the public on such goods as 
cigarettes of their own manufacture, in such price competition as they might 
otherwise be able to offer to a company manufacturing the greater part of the 
goods supplied by the entire tobacco manufacturing industry. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


It has been shown in the present report that through a series of agree- 
ments in the tobacco trade which have been developed by and under the dom- 
inating influence of the Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada, price competi- 
tion among wholesale and retail distributors with respect to the sale of prin- 
cipal classes of tobacco products throughout Canada has been almost com- 
pletely eliminated. Practices leading to the substantial contro! of distributors’ 
prices, methods of distribution and the right to engage in the business of whole- | 
sale distribution of tobacco products have been built up in the past three or 
more years to distinctly monopolistic proportions under the guiding influence 
of this company with the assistance of associations of wholesale tobacco dis- 
tributors. Other principal tobacco manufacturers have conformed to the main 
requirements of this system, and have been subjected to strong trade pressure 
on occasions when they have attempted to adopt a more independent policy 
of distribution or substantially reduce prices to the public without the approval 
of the combination. | 

The chief method by which this control of trade policies has been form- 
ally established is that of the written agreements under which the Imperial 
Tobacco Sales Company requires its customers to sell products of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company and those of other tobacco manufacturers at prices fixed 
by each of the several manufacturers, and agreements of wholesalers’ asso- 
ciations to adhere to selling prices fixed by manufacturers and to refuse to sell 
tobacco products to any retailers who might sell the same for less than simi- 
larly fixed prices to consumers. Through price discrimination of an undesirable 
nature and not based on the volume of dealers’ purchases, certain numbers of 
retailers, limited by agreement, are permitted to buy direct from manufacturers, 
while all other retailers may purchase only at higher prices from wholesale 
distributors. Entry into the wholesale business by firms whose possible entry 
is viewed with disfavour by the leading manufacturer and by existing district 
wholesalers has become increasingly difficult. Any other manufacturer of 
tobacco products must now conform closely to the policies written into the 
jobbers’ association regulations if his hopes for distribution of his products on 
any substantial scale are to be realized. By these and related methods which 
have been set out in this report the degree of monopoly control attaching to 
the manufacture and sale by one company and its subsidiaries of approxi- 
mately three-quarters of the country’s supply of tobacco products has been 
enhanced to a point which has permitted high prices and the exaction of large 
profits at the expense of the public. 

The marked increase in recent vears in the use of Canadian raw leaf in the 
manufacture of tobacco products in Canada, with a much lower cost than that of 
imported leaf, has been accompanied by only a very gradual decrease in manu- 
facturers’ average selling prices. Cigarettes, which in the past three years have 
risen to new high levels in total quantities produced in Canada, and which 
constitute the principal class of tobacco products in point of net sales, are sold 
mainly in brands retailing at $1.00 per hundred cigarettes. In 1932, when the 
excise duty on cigarettes was reduced from $6.00 per thousand cigarettes to $4.00, 
the former retail price of $1.25 per hundred cigarettes was reduced to the present 
$1.00 price, and the slight reduction not represented by the tax change was 
accounted for by a reduction in distributors’ margins made by the leading manu- 
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facturer. Except for reductions on one or a few 
1936 by companies other than Imperial Tobacco Company and notably by the 
W. C. Macdonald company, the minimum retail price of cigarettes was main- 
tained at $1.25 per hundred cigarettes in the years prior to 1932 and has been 
held at $1.00 per hundred since. In the United States, where the excise tax is 
$3.00 per thousand cigarettes, and where price competition in the sale of tobacco 
products by distributors has not been stifled as here and no one manufacturer 
dominates the industry, a number of brands of cigarettes are sold at half of the 
minimum retail price here. These brands, retailing at half the Canadian price, 
or at 10 cents per package of twenty cigarettes, are reported to account for 
about ten per cent of the total value of United States cigarette sales. There has 
been little control by United States manufacturers of prices to consumers. The 
brands selling in the United States in largest volume in recent years, have sold 
at retail prices of approximately from 60 to 75 cents per hundred cigarettes, or at 
15 cents and less per package of twenty cigarettes. Average manufacturer’s sales 
value of all cigarettes sold by Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada, 
as stated by the company, exclusive of both excise and sales taxes, was 
$3.86 per thousand cigarettes in 1929, $3.23 in 1936 and $3.20 in 1937. The 
corresponding figures for cut tobacco per pound were reported as $1.06 in 
1929, 86 cents in 1936 and 85 cents in 1937. In 1929 the proportion of domestic 
raw leaf to total raw leaf used in the manufacture of tobacco products in 
Canada, as reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, was 59 per cent, 
while in 1936 it had risen to 85 per cent. In the case of cigarettes the proportion 
of domestic raw leaf to total raw leaf used had risen from 34 per cent in 1929 to 
80 per cent in 1936. For the same vears, net profits of Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany of Canada were shown at $5,862,000 in the company’s year ended pPits 
tember 30, 1929, $6,058,000 in the calendar year 1936 and $6,489,000 in 1937}. 

Distributors generally have not been active in insisting upon the right to sell 
at lower than these fixed prices. While there have been complaints against the 
methods of control represented by the Imperial agreements, the sees for 
the greater part appear to consider it to their immediate Te aa e ave 
guaranteed margins of gross profits and to be relieved of the ees. treat 
peting in price in the services they render. Such escape from the need : mes on- 
ing with normal price competition in the operation of one’s business might ake 
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ier be ah is his most effective safeguard ne is exposed to the costly elements 
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merchandising in the industry. The extent to which advertising costs in the 
tobacco industry have developed is shown in the evidence given before the Price 
Spreads Committee in 1934 by an officer of the Imperial Tobacco Company, who 
stated: “I do not hesitate to tell you that during the three years of my con- 
nection with the Imperial Tobacco Company we have spent approximately 
three and one-half million dollars in salesmen’s salaries and expenses and nine 
and a half million dollars in advertising our brands.” 

One effect of these arrangements is that no tobacco or cigarettes made by 
any manufacturer may be sold by a wholesale or retail dealer in Canada handling 
products of the Imperial Tobacco Company unless they are sold at prices fixed 
by the manufacturer. Not only are all tobacco products in Canada required to 
be sold to the public at fixed prices, barring negligible exceptions, but in the 
case of the leading class represented by cigarettes about ninety-five per cent of 
all cigarettes in Canada are sold at one identical price to all consumers, with 
this price enforced regardless of source of manufacture, quantity, or any other 
consideration. Reference has already been made to obstacles in the way of 
independent manufacturers secking to sell any brands below this fixed price. If 
a dealer reduces the fixed price of any tobacco product so much as by giving 
even a paper folder of matches, the Imperial company under its written agree- 
ments will refuse to permit him to buy- any Imperial goods, even if the article so 
reduced in price is the product of some other tobacco manufacturer. The 
seriousness of this penalty is manifest when it is recognized that inability to 
handle Imperial brands means the practical elimination of a dealer whose busi- 
ness consists mainly of tobacco products. 

On the basis of the information secured in this investigation and summarized 
in this report it is my opinion that the suppression of competition which has 
been effected in this industry is distinctly against the public interest, and that 
it is against the public interest to leave it to one company or to any group of 
firms to proceed in this manner in setting aside the controls which operate 
generally under a competitive system, as well as in deciding who may engage 
in selling tobacco products and on what terms and in dictation by one company 
of the prices at which products of its manufacture constituting the greater part 
of the products of the entire industry shall be sold to the public by all distri- 
butors. Apart from its direct effect on prices and profits, it is submitted that 
this suppression of competition is in itself against the interest of the public 
both in its hampering effect on reasonable freedom of enterprise and in the longer- 
term economic loss to the community arising from such private monopolistic 
regulation of an important industry. The basic position of the law with respect to 
trade combinations of this class, and the practical reasons for this position 
are believed to be broadly indicated in the following passage from the reasons 
for judgment in a case appealed to the Supreme Court of Canada: 2 


“The state assuredly has the right to withdraw its aid from him who plots with 
another to deprive his fellow-men of the reasonable expectations each of them is eniied 
to cherish if the ordinary results of competition are allowed that free scope upon which 
so much of prosperity and happiness of the dwellers in a free country hangs.” 


This investigation arose primarily from conditions in the province of 
Alberta where, as in other provinces, retailers have been refused or prevented 
from securing supplies of tobacco: products from wholesalers or manufacturers 
and wholesalers and would-be wholesalers have been similarly refused supplies, 
for the purpose and with the result of maintaining fixed prices and monopolistic 
trade restrictions. The nation-wide spread of these restrictions, effected and 


1 Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, p. 1910. 
2 Shragge v. Weidman, 46 Can. S.C.R. 1. 
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made possible essentially by the policies of the Imperial Tobacco Company of 
Canada, has been shown in this report. It is my conclusion that a combine 
within the meaning of the Combines Investigation Act exists in the distribution 
of tobacco products and that the Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada, Limited, 
and the Imperial Tobacco Sales Company of Canada, Limited, and the Northern 
Alberta Tobacco and Confectionery Jobbers’ Association have been parties 
and privy to and have knowingly assisted in the formation and operation of 
this combine. 


F, A. McGREGOR 
Commissioner, Combines Investigation Act. 


Orrawa, August 31, 19388. 
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ANNEX I 
FORM OF AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN MEMBERS OF ASSOCIATIONS 
OF WHOLESALE TOBACCO DISTRIBUTORS 


ENTITLED 


“JOBBERS’ SELLING ARRANGEMENT ” 
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JOBBERS’ SELLING ARRANGEMENT 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT MADE AT 


on this day of 1936 


BETWEEN 
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(hereinafter called the “Association’’) 


OF THE FIRST PART; 


AND 
ND MO Eee Tce ain Heclonk id mew nel Pinbaedl, iadte, 
(hereinafter called the “Jobber”) | 
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OF THE SECOND PART. 
Wuereas the Jobber is a wholesale dealer in tobacco products; and 


WHEREAS the present agreement is entered into with a view to improving conditions 
in relation to trade in Cigarettes, Tobacco, Snuff, Cigars, Little Cigars and Cigarette Papers 
(hereinafter referred to as “tobacco products”) ; 


Now, THEREFORE, THIS AGREEMENT WITNESSETH that the Jobber, in consideration of the 
benefits and advantages which will accrue to him from the activities of the Association 
hereby covenants and agrees with the Association and with each and every person, firm 
or corporation who may sign the present agreement :— 

1. That he will sell tobacco products only to the recognized retail trade and only to 
those in the said trade who are maintaining retail prices and carrying on orderly mer- 
chandising, save that he may sell tobacco products of any Manufacturer at Jobbers’ Selling 
Prices to other Jobbers who are recognized distributors of such Manufacturer. 

2. That he will not sell any tobacco products at prices less than the Jobbers’ Selling 
Prices set out in Price Lists issued by Manufacturers from time to time. 

8. That he will not grant a discount in any shape or form on any tobacco products 
and, without limiting the generality of the foregoing, will not offer any other goods at 
prices or on terms which, in the opinion of the Investigating Committee hereinafter referred 
to, constitute an inducement to prospective purchasers of tobacco products; or offer free 
goods of any kind or give a discount on any goods, part of which discount might be 
deemed to apply to any tobacco products, and if at any time he grant a discount on other 
goods, tobacco products shall not be included, but shall, at all times and under all conditions, 
be sold at net prices with no discounts for cash or otherwise. 

 4..That he will not sell or offer for sale any tobacco products on terms of payment 


exceeding the maximum of thirty days from date of shipment. 
5. That he will not. solicit or accept orders for, or make deliveries of, tobacco products 


on Sunday. 

6. (a) That in respect to 
Provinces of British Columbia, Ontario (excl 
& Confectionery Jobbers’ Association and tl spe 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Islanc 
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7. That it is understood: 


(a) The expression “recognized retail trade,” when used herein, means merchants who 
are regularly dealing in tobacco products, and’ who operate a store, club, canteen, or other 
place, where a stand is maintained for the sale of tobacco products at retail prices. Vending 
machines and Peddlers shall not be considered as part of the retail trade. “Peddlers” means 
individuals or companies who, carrying a stock of tobacco products with them, call on 
consumers at their homes or places of business and offer such products for sale. 

(b) “Retail Price Cutting” means the making of a discount, allowance or rebate of 
any kind and, without limiting the generality of the foregoing, includes offering or promising 
any inducement such as money, matches, coupons, deals, free goods of any kind, or any 
present or future bonus or discount that might be deemed to constitute directly or indirectly 
a concession in retail prices and/or permitting the operation of a punch board or other 
game of skill or chance or mixed skill and chance which entitles any player to receive any 
tobacco products. 

(c) “Retail Prices” means the prices from time to time set out in Price Lists published 
by Manufacturers at which their respective tobacco products will be sold to consumers. 

(d) “Shipping Charges” means, in the case of shipments made by rail, the rates ap- 
proved by the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, and in the case of shipments 
made by truck, the prevailing trucking rates between the point of shipment and destination, 
less any equalization on account of competitive jobbing points, the charges in both cases 
to include the weight of product and packing. In the case of a Jobber operating his own 
delivery service or employing a private delivery service, shipping charges shall be com- 
puted and charged on the basis described in this paragraph. 

8. That he will be responsible for the actions of his travellers and employees, and 
agrees that all infringements or irregularities by them of this Agreement shall be the same 
as 1f committed by him. 


9. (a) That he hereby agrees to and approves of the appointment by the Association 
of an Investigating Committee with full powers to enquire into any alleged violation by the 
Jobber of any of the provisions of this Agreement. The Jobber agrees to be bound by the 
decision of that Committee. 

(b) If at any time in the opinion of the majority of the Committee, he has failed to 
fulfil any of his undertakings herein, the Committee may recommend to the Manufacturers 
that they sell him only at Jobbers’ Selling Prices, for such period as the Committee may 
deem adivisable, or at. the option of the Manufacturers they close his account for the same 
period, and he further agrees that the Manufacturers may act. upon such recommendation. 

(c) In the event of any Manufacturer selling him at Jobbers’ Selling Prices, he agrees 
that so long as such prices remain in effect he will purchase the products of such Manu- 
facturer only from that Manufacturer. 


(d) In the event of any Manufacturer refusing to sell him, or closing his account: he 
agrees that so long as such restrictions remain in force, he will not purchase such Manu- 
facturer’s products from another Jobber. 


(e) He further agrees that he will not supply any Jobber (including any branch of the 
Jobber’s own business) with any tobacco products by sale, exchange, loan or otherwise 
during such time as such Jobber is not purchasing tobacco products at Jobbers’ Cost Pace 

10. That he will comply with, and be bound by, all rules which may from time to 
time be made by the Association dealing with fair trade practices and orderly merchandising 
in relation to tobacco products, and that such rules, when so made and a copy sent to the 
Jobber by registered mail, shall form part of this Agreement as fully as if set forth at 
length herein. 


__ 11. This Agreement shall remain in force until terminated by notice in writing by 
elther party to the other. - 


In witness wHEREOF this Agreement has been duly signed by both parties hereto. 
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(Witness) (Jobber sign here) 
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ANNEX II 


FORMS OF AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO SALES COMPANY OF CANADA 
LIMITED AND DIRECT BUYERS 


FORM “A” JOBBERS DEALING IN TOBACCO GOODS AT WHOLESALE 
ONLY. 


FORM “B” RETAILERS DEALING IN TOBACCO GOODS BOTH AT 
RETAIL AND WHOLESALE. 


FORM “C” RETAILERS DEALING IN TOBACCO GOODS AT RETAIL 
ONLY. 
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FORM “A” 


SELLER’S COPY 


’ Memorandum of Agreement made at 
on this day of 193 
BETWEEN : 
IMPERIAL TOBACCO SALES COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
(hereinafter calied the “Seller’’) 


OF THE FIRST PART: 


AND 
DN dL a) en ROMER a tics ha aa gn cw due wwe ¥ odie e obs barn ane Uae oe Ee 
(hereinafter called the “Buyer’’) 
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OF THE SECOND PART: 
Wuereas the Seller is the distributor of those certain goods hereinafter described; 
AND WHEREAS the Buyer is a Jobber dealing in such goods at wholesale only; 


Now, THEREFORE, THIS AGREEMENT WITNESSETH that the parties hereto mutually covenant 
and agree as follows:— 


DEFINITIONS: 


In this Agreement, unless there is something in the subject or context inconsistent there- 

with, the words and expressions following will have the following meanings, namely :— 

(a) “Goods” will mean cigarettes, tobacco (cut and plug), little cigars, cigarette papers and 
snuff distributed by distributors or manufacturers and “Imperial Goods” will mean 
similar goods distributed by the seller. 

(b) “Jobbers’ Selling Prices” will mean the prices for the time being fixed by the Seller 
or other distributors or manufacturers at which their respective goods will be sold to 
Dealers and set forth in Price Lists published by the Seller or other distributors or 
manufacturers from time to time. 

(c) “Retail Prices” will mean the prices for the time being fixed by the Seller or other 
distributors or manufacturers at which their respective goods will be sold to con- 
sumers and set forth in Price Lists published by the Seller or other distributors or 
manufacturers from time to time. 

(d) “Dealer” will mean a store, canteen, club or other place where a stand for the sale of 
Goods at Retail Prices is maintained. 


Words importing the singular only will also include the plural and vice versa, and words 

importing persons will include individuals, firms and corporations and vice versa. 

1. That the purpose of this Agreement is to promote fair trade practices and to eliminate 
unfair cut price competition amongst Jobbers and retail Dealers. 

2. That the Seller hereby appoints the Buyer as a Jobber of Imperial Goods upon the 
conditions hereinafter set forth; such appointment to continue so long as this Agree- 
ment remains in force. 

3. That the Buyer may sell Imperial Goods and Goods of other distributors or manu- 
facturers Gif permitted by them) to institutions at Jobbers’ Selling Prices when 
such Goods are intended for free issue. 

4. That the Buyer may sell at Jobbers’ Selling Prices Imperial Goods to Jobbers recog- 
nized by the Seller, and Goods of other distributors or manufacturers (if permitted 
by them) to Jobbers recognized by such distributors or manufacturers. 

5. That save as hereinbefore provided the Buyer will sell Imperial Goods and Goods of 
other distributors or manufacturers, regardless of quantity, only to Dealers and 
only at the respective Jobbers’ Selling Prices, 
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6. That the Buyer will not exchange with any Jobber or Dealer any Imperial Goods for 
other Goods or vice versa. 

7. That the Buyer will not, at any time, sell or supply Imperial Goods or Goods of 
other distributors or manufacturers to any Dealer who is selling or proposes to sell 
such Goods at prices other than the respective Retail Prices, and the Buyer under- 
takes promptly to notify the Seller of the name of any such Dealer. 

8. That the Buyer will firmly maintain Jobbers’ Selling Prices and will not sell directly or 
indirectly any Imperial Goods or Goods of other distributors or manufacturers at 
other than such prices, and will not attempt to evade the meaning or spirit of this 
Agreement in any way and in particular by making any allowance or rebate of any 
kind or by offering or promising any inducement such as money, matches, coupons, 
deals, free goods or any present or future bonus or discount that would directly or 
indirectly constitute a concession in such prices. 

9. That the Buyer may sell Cigars only to a Dealer or Jobber. 

10. That this Agreement may be summarily terminated at any time by notice in writing 

given by either party to the other party. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF this Agreement has been duly signed by both parties hereto. 


ImprRIAL Topacco Sates CoMpANY oF CANADA, LIMITED. 


(Witness sign here) (Buyer sign here) 
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FORM ed oa 


SELLER'S COPY 
Memorandum of Agreement made at 
on this day of 193 


BETWEEN : 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO SALES COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
(hereinafter called the “Seller’’) 
OF THE FIRST PART: 


AND 

SUSE recayh MMA LLL ee Ye a ae NO Carcass 
(hereinafter called the “Buyer”’) 

(Strectilddrcesiiiny sued. aol Pits. Hiei Ales eel RS ew cles Sass eis a ee 2 

Carrels hs. § Maceo ey: Spat Sage seT Ae Mey NOTA! be IRE CPROVIN CE). 5. 0% © celeb ain aoe ree 


' OF THE SECOND PART: 
Wuerras the Seller is the distributor of those certain goods hereinafter described ; 
Anp wuHereas the Buyer is a Retailer dealing in such goods both at retail and wholesale; 


Now, THEREFORE, THIS AGREEMENT WITNESSETH that the parties hereto mutually covenant 
and agree as follows:— 


DEFINITIONS: 


In this Agreement, unless there is something in the subject or context inconsistent there- 
with, the words and expressions following will have the following meanings, namely :— 

fa) “Goods” will mean cigarettes, tobacco (cut and plug), little cigars, cigarette papers 
and snuff distributed by distributors or manufacturers and “Imperial Goods” will 
mean similar goods distributed by the Seller. 

“Jobbers’ Selling Prices” will mean the prices for the time being fixed by the Seller or 

other distributors or manufacturers at which their respective goods will be sold to 

Dealers and set forth in Price Lists published by the Seller or other distributors or 

manufacturers from time to time. 

(c) “Retail Prices” will mean the prices for the time being fixed by the Seller or other 
distributors or manufacturers at which their respective goods will be sold to con- 
sumers and set forth in Price Lists published by the Seller or other distributors or 
manufacturers from time to time. 

(d) “Dealer” will mean a store, canteen, club or other place where a stand for the sale of 
Goods at Retail Prices is maintained. 


b 


a 


Words importing the singular only will also include the plural and vice versa, and the 

words importing persons will include individuals, firms and corporations and vice versa. 

1. That the purpose of this Agreement is to promote fair trade practices and to eliminate 
unfair cut price competition amongst Jobbers and retail Dealers. 

9 That the Seller hereby appoints the Buyer as a direct retail Dealer with jobbing 
privileges of Imperial Goods upon the conditions hereinafter set forth; such appoint- 
ment to continue so long as this Agreement remains in force. 

3. That the Buyer may sell Imperial Goods and Goods of other distributors or manu- 
facturers (if permitted by them) to institutions at Jobbers’ Selling Prices when such 
Goods are intended for free issue. 

4. That the Buyer may sell at Jobbers’ Selling Prices Imperial Goods to Jobbers recog- 
nized by the Seller and Goods of other distributors or manufacturers (if permitted 
by them) to Jobbers recognized by such distributors or manufacturers. 

5. That the Buyer may sell cigarettes, tobacco (cut and plug), cigars, little cigars, 
cigarette papers and snuff to consumers, but only at the respective Retail Prices. 

6. That save as hereinbefore provided the Buyer will sell Imperial Goods and Goods of 
other distributors or manufacturers, regardless of quantity, only to Dealers and 
only at the respective Jobbers’ Selling Prices. : 
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7. That the Buyer will not exchange with any Jobber or 
for other Goods or vice versa. 


8. That the Buyer will not, at any time, sell or supply Imperial Goods or Goods of 
other distributors or manufacturers to any Dealer who is selling or proposes to sell 
such goods at prices other than the respective Retail Prices, and the Buyer under- 
takes promptly to notify the Seller of the name of any such Dealer. 

9. That the Buyer will firmly maintain Retail Prices and Jobbers’ Selling Prices accord- 
ingly as sales are made to consumers or Dealers and will not sell directly or indirectly 
to consumers or Dealers, as the case may be, at other than such prices, and will not 
attempt to evade the meaning or spirit of this Agreement in any way and in particular 
by making any allowance or rebate of any kind or by offering or promising any 
inducement such as money, matches, coupons, deals, free goods or any present or 

future bonus or discount that would directly or indirectly constitute a concession 
in such prices. 

10.-That save as hereinbefore provided the Buyer may sell Cigars only to a Dealer or 
Jobber. ; 

11. That this Agreement may be summarily terminated at any time by notice in writing 
given by either party to the other party. 


Dealer any Imperial Goods 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF this Agreement has been duly signed by both parties hereto. 


IMPERIAL Topacco SALES COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED. 


6 0 te 0 6 we ol le se) ee 8 6 66 6 b0) 6 oC a Sens ete 66) 6 8 we *V 


(Witness sign here) (Buyer sign here) 


Seer er see 


#eeeves 
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FORM “Cc” 


SELLER’S COPY 


Memorandum of Agreement made at 


on this day of 193 


BETWEEN : 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO SALES COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


(hereinafter called the “Seller’’) 
OF THE FIRST PART: 


MOREE Ge Lo ID PR ee ee a oe A vnc haves He oe * ae ee 
(hereinafter called the “Buyer’’) 

Oe i Pa eet itd es ood pues din rice pin gle ond beng > Reale wate g oielaelsses a,0 > er 

ROW il) ce ee RE ete Aoi Neh oie Wee os bbe na So oes (Province) ..... 2... 2 +\s eee 


OF THE SECOND PART: 


Whereas the Seller is the distributor of those certain goods hereinafter described; 
AND WHEREAS the Buyer is a Retailer dealing in such goods at retail only; 


Now, THEREFORE, THIS AGREEMENT WITNESSETH that the parties hereto mutually covenant 


and agree as follows:— 


DEFINITIONS: 


In this Agreement, unless there is something in the subject or context inconsistent there- 


with, the words and expressions following will have the following meanings, namely :— 


(a) “Goods” will mean cigarettes, tobacco (cut and plug), cigars, little cigars, cigarette 
papers and snuff distributed by distributors or manufacturers and “Imperial Goods” 
will mean similar goods distributed by the Seller. 

(b) “Retail Prices” will mean the prices for the time being fixed by the Seller or other 
distributors or manufacturers at which their respective goods will be sold to con- 
sumers and set forth in Price Lists published by the Seller or other distributors or 
manufacturers from time to time. 

(c) “Dealer” will mean a store, canteen, club or other place where a stand for the 
sale of Goods at Retail Prices is maintained. 


Words importing the singular only will also include the plural and vice versa, and words 


importing persons will include individuals, firms and corporations and vice versa. 


1. That the purpose of this Agreement is to promote fair trade practices and to eliminate 
unfair cut price competition amongst retail Dealers. ; 

2. That the Seller hereby appoints the Buyer as a direct retail Dealer of Imperial Goods 
upon the conditions hereinafter set forth; such appointment to continue so long as 
this Agreement remains in force. 

3. That all sales by the Buyer of Imperial Goods or Goods of other distributors or manu- 
facturers will, regardless of quantity, be made only at Retail Prices. 

4. That the Buyer will not exchange with any Jobber or Dealer any Imperial Goods for 
other Goods or vice versa. 

5. That the Buyer will firmly maintain Retail Prices and will not sell directly or indirectly 
any Imperial Goods or Goods of other distributors or manufacturers at other than 
such prices, and will not attempt to evade the meaning or spirit of this Agreement 
in any way and in particular by making any allowance or rebate of any kind or by 
offering or promising any inducement such as money, matches, coupons, deals, free 
goods or any present or future bonus or discount that would directly or indirectly 
constitute a concession in such prices. 

6. That this Agreement may be summarily terminated at any time by notice in writing 
given by either party to the other party. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF this Agreement has been duly signed by both parties hereto. 


IMPERIAL Topacco Sates CoMPANY oF Canapa, LimItep. 


« 
SR FO MO Oe © 8 we ae ett, © e's fel S bl (oOo) el al erate atet al attettaite 


Ay rete hey OR ng. 0 Pe aa. ee Oe Ce 


. 
i ee Oe OB CR ATT CRE Se MC CL Ca: Peer 


(Witness sign here) (Buyer sign here) 
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PREFACE 


The present study of Resale Price Maintenance in the 
Canadian Tobacco Industry represents an attempt to analyse 
the problem objectively and to state the economic points 
involved. The work was undertaken at the request of the 
Imperial Tobacco Company which has provided every possible 
co-operation. The writer is indeed indebted to the officers 
of the company for their assistance and for their stern 
insistence upon an impartial approach. The writer is alone 
responsible for the analysis developed and must accept 
responsibility for any imperfections; his main hope is to 
present fairly what economic science has to say on the 
problem and what, in the main, will be concurred in by 
fellow economists. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


The object of the present study is to present impartially and accurately the economic 
conclusions which an economic analysis, based on accepted economic principles may throw 
upon the practice of resale price maintenance in the Canadian tobacco industry. This means 
that the effects of such a price policy upon the economy at large as well as more narrowly 
upon growers, manufacturers, and distributors must be considered. The present survey covers 
this scope although more emphasis is placed on the effects upon the manufacturing and 
distributing parts of the industry. A great deal of the material—official and otherwise—on 
the subject of resale price maintenance has been concerned with what might be termed 
“ marketing” rather than with fundamental economic aspects of the problem. Both aspects, 
of course, must be included in any general and comprehensive analysis but the effort in 
this survey has been to get down to economic principles; the actual degree of success attained 
may be uncertain but the line of endeavour should be clear. 

Because this survey has been made for those engaged in the tobacco business and therefore 
familiar with the “common knowledge” of the trade, it has not been thought necessary to 
give the same amount of factual background as would be required for those unfamiliar witk 
the industry. It is to be hoped that no essential facts have been omitted because of this 
procedure. As this study is concerned with resale price maintenance in the Canadian tobacco 
trade, many points and arguments involved in a consideration of resale price maintenance 
generally are not considered because peculiar conditions in the tobacco trade make them 
of little significance. It has been the intention, however, to include all general points which 
have relevancy for this analysis. 

The problem of resale price maintenance is essentially an aspect of the larger problem 
of monopoly! and is therefore, because it impinges upon public policy, also a problem in law. 
The present survey, however, is concerned primarily with the economics of resale price main- 
tenance in the Canadian tobacco industry rather than with legal aspects. The legal side may 
interject itself at times but is, from the present viewpoint, definitely subsidiary. However, - 
a summary of the legal aspects by a competent authority is included in Appendix 1. 

Resale price maintenance may be defined as the practice of the manufacturer naming 
a price for his product at which all retailers must sell it. As the jobber or wholesaler stands 
between the manufacturer and the retailer, it is the usual practice, under resale price main- 
tenance plans, for the manufacturer to state the margin or mark-up which the wholesaler 
may add to his purchase price. A complete resale price maintenance plan starts with a 
given manufacturer’s price to the jobber, who marks it up a stated percentage and who, in 
turn, sells to the retailer at a set price; the retailer takes a given profit or mark-up and sells 
to the consumer at a set price. Frequently, general conditions of sale, discounts, credits, etc., 
are a part of the system in order to avoid hidden rebates and price cuts. Thus effective 
resale price maintenance includes every business concerned in the production and distribution 
of the product and must give a fixity to the price structure. 

The effectiveness of resale price maintenance plans depends to a great extent upon the 
methods used to enforce them. The methods vary from place to place and from time to 
time, depending upon the peculiar circumstances existing. The refusal to sell, the trade 
association, the stop list, and similar devices are the main methods of enforcing eae price 
practices. The economic effects of resale price maintenance may be the same irrespective » 
of the method used to enforce the practice but the legal implications differ with the particular 
techniques used. Thus it may be legal to use one method of enforcing price maintenance 
but illegal to use some other method. It is in connection with the method of maintaining 


_  1“(f) The Trade practices [resale price maintenance] into whi 1 

impinge upon a much wider problem— the problem of Lae de iene a oe 
which is outside the scope of our reference. If, at some future time, the question of ublie 
policy in relation to this wider problem should be examined, the possibility of support belt 
given by the price maintenance system and boycotts to monopolistic combinations ra ie 
ought, we think, not to be overlooked.” Restraint of Trade, Report of Committee appoint d oy 
the Lord Chancellor and the President of the Board of Trade to consider certain trades Heep 
(Lontoniae ae pea eS ds Office, 1931), p. 34, General Conclusions, section f. See ae Bor, 
ee oe rice Maintenance and the Consumer”, American Marketing Journal, July, 
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the system that the legal aspects of the problem are important; indeed it is usually through 
the method or technique used to maintain the system that the courts become involved. 

; The actual situation in the Canadian tobacco industry may be summarized. There are 
in Canada five main associations of wholesalers or jobbers such as the Western Jobbers’ 
Association, which include practically all the eligible dealers, and which are the immediate 
agents for enforcing the system of resale price maintenance, Membership in the association 
involves the acceptance of certain terms, which are set out in a formal agreement made 
between the jobber and his association and which include the right to disciplinary action. 
The form is standard for all associations and the clauses cover terms of sale, credit, discounts, 
prices, freight absorption, etc., so that the conditions of sale are pretty well standardized. 
On occasion, representatives of the jobbing association have national meetings for the 
purpose of making uniform conditions and contracts and for dealing with matters of common 
interest. 

If any concem is accused of price cutting, or violating any part of the contract, a com- 
mittee of the association investigates the case and makes its report to the association. 
If the charge is proved, the tobacco manufacturers are notified and they can, if satisfied 
with the complaint, inform the concern involved that it can buy supplies for a period— 
a month or so—only at jobbers’ selling prices; or they may close the account for a period. 
If the concern ugrees to maintain prices, and abide by the terms of the contract, it may 
again be placed on the selling lists of the manufacturers. If a retailer should offend, the 
jobbers and manufacturers are requested to withhold supplies until the offences stop and 
a satisfactory agreement has been reached. 

The system also requires all wholesalers and direct retailers to sign price maintenance 
agreements with the Imperial Tobacco Company; the agreements with the other manu- 
facturers are only verbal ones. The Imperial contract requires the dealer—jobber or retailer. 
—not only to maintain prices on the products of the Imperial Tobacco Company but 
also to maintain the prices on the products of all other manufacturers. The jobbers’ 
associations are financed by membership fees but on occasion some manufacturers may 
contribute funds to assist an association which is in financial difficulties? The manu- 

The general impression is that the jobbers’ associations are the backbone of the resale 
price maintenance system in the Canadian tobacco trade. And it is further believed that, 
if the associations should go, the system would go. On the other hand, some of the jobbers 
themselves have the opinion that the Imperial Tobacco Company is the vital pivot to the 
system and that without its co-operation, initiative, and vigilance, the system could not 
exist. It is quite probably true that both are essential to the system and that neither one— 
certainly not the jobbers—could maintain it alone, or at least without the greatest 
difficulty. The British experience confirms this ie 

In general, resale prices on tobacco products appear to be well maintained through- 
out Canada and there is no wide-spread price cutting or violation of the uniform conditions 
of sale. Certainly, the officers of the Ontario Association of Wholesale Tobacco Distributors 
feel that price cutting is small and not serious. At the same time, there are always some 
few cases of price cutting going on, and very infrequently, sporadic outbreaks occur in the 
larger cities. It is probably true that only the constant vigilance of the active members 
of the trade keeps the problem in control. In general, however, one must conclude that 
price maintenance in the Canadian tobacco trade was well maintained throughout the 
depression and is well observed at the present time. 

This condition has existed fairly well for the last ten or eleven years but prior 
to that. its observance was not so wide. Before and during the war, there were efforts 
to institute and maintain resale price maintenance but the degree of success was limited, 
and from 1920 to 1925, price cutting was fairly common in parts of Canada. However, 

intenance proponents persisted, and in 1926 the Ontario tobacco trade was 
price mainte 


2Special Committee of the House of Commons on Price Porn e Mass Buying, 

Proceedings and Evidence COC nee Printer, 1934), Vol. II, p. 1827. 
no organization of their own. ' 

eee serious efforts on the part of the Imperial Tobacco one Go Metet 
the oes ata tives of the distributors assured us that price cutting had See y ae eb 
the preceding four or five years, and they expressed the view that eR rastic =e he 
tak t ‘vent cutting the price maintenance system would break down, since W et ay 
Me a ne dé ager rather than a help. . . Since we heard evidence we understand tha 
cert 1 T b cco Company in response to representations from the trade has changed its 
ea eae 4 teed eration with other manufacturers and with the distributors for the 
ie cut ae tti 1g: Se that a Tobacco Trade Association representative of the ee 
Be ue onteide ‘manufacturere and of the distributors’ organizations has quite recently been 


formed.” Restraint of Trade, p. 29. 
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re-organized and the system of resale price maintenance put on a more effective basis; 
conditions in other districts were tightened until the whole Dominion was pretty well covered 
and the present degree of control attained.4 

Although the present survey is concerned primarily with resale price maintenance in 
Canada, the experience and evidence from Great. Britain and the United States has been 
drawn on extensively. The matter of resale price maintenance systems has been the subject 
of two inquiries in the United Kingdom since the war but neither one produced analyses 
or general conclusions of much weight. In the United States, there have been numerous 
public hearings, reports, inquiries, and general discussion on the subject; consequently, 
the United States presents more authentic and interesting material than any other country. 

Although an analysis of resale price maintenance could be in terms of each manu- 
factured tobacco product, the generalized nature of the business of the large producers 
makes it possible to discuss the economic effects of the policy as if there were but one 
tobacco product. This is the general position assumed here although in the main, cigar- 
ettes and cut tobacco, because of their importance, provide the illustrative material5 


* Imperial Tobacco Company, Folders No. 8 and 9. 
5>See Chapter IV supra. 
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Cuapter IL 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE 


The first point which should be emphasized is the social or community viewpoint of 
economics. Economics is the study of a community’s business activities from the view- 
point of their effects upon the economic welfare of the community. This approach can- 
not be too strongly insisted upon. Economics is not concerned primarily with the fortunes 
of one group or class but rather with the general community effects of policies and prac- 
tices. Economists may as individuals have opinions as to public policy but economics 
is mainly concerned with analysing—that is seeing—what the economic results of policies 
and practices are. 

In analysing the effects of policies and practices, economics takes as its test the 
effects of practices and policies upon the size of the national income, and, under certain 
conditions, upon the distribution of that income. It is, of course, realized that the measure- 
ment of the national income presents certain difficulties and that it is impossible to assess 
in money, or in terms of income, certain psychological returns; but these difficulties 
are reduced as far as possible and the national income is analysed and’ discussed in terms 
of the aggregate money income of the community. There is the final consideration, that, 
despite its limitations, this is the only quantitative method by which judgments respecting 
policies and practices may be made.t 

Although the national income is measured in terms of money, it is ultimately the flow 
of goods and services which comes into the hands of members of the community. Thus 
the national income may be resolved into the volume of production of goods and services; 
and the effects of any policy or practices are usually assessed in terms of its effects 
upon the volume of production in the relevant field. Because of this substitution, the 
practice of resale price maintenance may be analysed with respect to the narrower concept 
of production rather than the broader one of national income. The term “ production % 
is used in its broad economic sense and includes services as well as the actual physical 
production of goods. 

Because of this interest in production and the common sense assumption that the 
value of production or income in any industry should be related to the amounts of land, 
labour, capital and management—all of which are summed up In the general term 
“resources””—put into the industry, the economist 1s constantly interested in the distribu- 
tion of resources among the industries and occupations of the community. Fundament- 
ally, the means for production—resources—are scarce and because they are scarce, they 
must be economized. The price system is one method of allocating resources—they go 
to those places and activities where the price indicates that they can be most profitably 
used.2 Thus economics is constantly preoccupied with the distribution of resources and 
if a given distribution of resources maximizes the volume of production—that is the 

| ome. 
alee pate the public is: interested in and dislikes the exploitation element in monopo- 
That is, it resents the higher prices charged to itself. The economist 1s 
interested in this aspect but not to the same extent as im the distribution of resources. 
The reason for this is that in the first case, someone does get the income—if the monopo- 
list can charge higher prices the buyer’s loss is his gain—it Is a transfer problem, for the 
income exists; but if the economic resources of the community are not used to maximize 
the national income, then the community has a loss for which there is no corresponding 
Consequently, the economist is pre-occupied with the distribution of the com - 
and the activities of each industry is analyzed in 


listic practices. 


gain. ecol 
munity’s resources among its industries, 
Gees aihaee that certain concepts which are important in economic analysis should 
be clear and that certain common terms which are used in economics should be defined and 
understood because they have in economic usage a precision which they do not have in 
their everyday use. One concept which is important in the present survey is that of 
elasticity of demand. This idea 1s concerned with the relationship between changes in 
the price of a commodity and the consequent amount of change in the sales of the 


product. If the price of the product changes—say increases—ten per cent and the sales 
omics of Welfare (London: MacMillan, 1932), Chapters I-VIII. 


OR Re abe spa Economy (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1932), Chapter 1. 


2G. Cassel, Theory of * 
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decrease twenty per cent, the commodity is said to have an elastic demand; if in this case 
the sales should decrease five per cent, the demand would be termed inelastic. Or to 
explain the point in another and possibly simpler way, an elastic demand is regarded as 
one where, as the price increases, the aggregate volume of money spent on the product 
decreases; an inelastic demand is the reverse, that is as the price increases the aggregate 
volume of money spent on the commodity increases. In other words, the number of units 
sold decreases but the money sales increase. This is a simple exposition of a technical 
point which is very important in market analysis. 

The degree of elasticity depends on the number of uses for the product, the number 
and possibility of substitutes, and so on; further, the elasticity of demand for a product 
may be—probably is—different at relatively low prices than at relatively high prices. 
Generally speaking, the demand for tobacco products as a whole, and within the ordinary 
range of prices is taken to be inelastic3 but at relatively high prices this might not be 
so; the demand for any one form of tobacco may, however, because of the possibility of sub- 
stitution, be elastic. This is a point of importance in determining the prices of different 
tobacco products; it is particularly important if the manufacturer is primarily interested in 
one product; the matter is more easily adjusted where, as in Canada, the large manufac- 
turers cover practically all tobacco products. 

It is also worth while distinguishing between short-run and long-run economic effects. 
In general the distinction is that the former are the immediate consequences while the 
latter are the ultimate results when the transition is over. It may be difficult to state 
the difference between the two in periods of time but the essential idea may be easily 
grasped. This distinction, which may appear too simple to justify statement here, is 
important, because frequently analyses are made and conclusions drawn which are good 
only in the short-run; entirely different results appear over a period of time. Clearly to 
base business or public policies, which may last for some time, on short-run conclusions is 
only to make trouble at a later date. 

The term “competition” means simple competition which may be defined as a type 
of competition which occurs when the product is homogeneous—e.g. wheat—and when 
buyers and sellers are so numerous that an individual buyer or seller has no appreciable 
influence upon price. Further, subject to market imperfections, there is but one price in 
the market at a given time; certainly, there is a tendency towards one price—an equi- 
librium price. It is possible in a given situation to have the buyers meet the above test 
while the sellers do not, or it is possible to have the situation reversed. Ordinarily, the 
wheat growing industry is regarded as an example of a simple competitive industry. There 
are thousands of farmers growing and selling wheat; the produce is graded but the pro- 
ducer’s name is never thought of. 

However, more and more in the business world, the condition of simple competition 
gives place to what is called monopolistic competition. By monopolistic competition, is 
meant (@) that either there are only a few buyers and/or sellers, which gives each one some 
appreciable influence upon price and/or (b) that the products sold are not strictly homo- 
geneous—that is, they are distinguished or differentiated in some manner, usually by trade- 
marks, patents, etc4 For example, toothpaste is never sold as toothpaste but as some 
particular producer’s toothpaste. The condition of simple competition shades into mon- 
opolistic competition and from monopolistic competition into simple monopoly where there 
is one buyer or seller. Because the economic behaviour and the effects of such behaviour, 
are so different under these sets of conditions, it is essential that they be clearly defined and 
understood. 

The economic justification of an individualistic system of free or simple competition 
has been develoned by a long series of keen and logical observers. In brief, and subject to 
certain limitations which need not be detailed here> a system of simple competition 
distributes the resources of the community among its industries in such a way that the 
volume of production is maximized—no possible distribution of the given resources could 
make the national income any larger. This is the economic justification of a system of 
simple competition. - 


3 This is to a great extent the point in the “Brief on Evils of Price Cutting” in Te7k Co. 
folder No. 9, see p. 4, paragraph 4. Also see E. H. Schoenberg, “The Demand Curve for 
Cigarettes”, Journal of Business (University of Chicago), Vol. VI; Nem (January, 1933) 
pp. 15-35. : ; 

* Edward Chamberlin, Theory of Monopolistic Competition (Cambridge: Harvard Universi 
Press, 1935), Chapters I and IV. ‘ se 
° Such as under conditions of decreasing supply price. 
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_As the actual economic set-up departs from the condition of simple competition the 
.. ae soar nie because of a poorer distribution of resources. And 

( . contribute. such reductions in the national income are regarded as being 
anti-social and justifying in principle remedial action by state authority. 

The growth of the corporate form of business, the reduction in the number of business 
units in each industry, the development of differentiated—that is named and usually 
advertised—products, trade-marks and patents, have all contributed in changing the indus- 
trial world from a simple competitive society to one in which monopoly elements are 
important. Because of the prevalence of these monopoly elements, it may be difficult to 
find complete examples of simple competition in the business world. The existence of all 
of these elements thus tends in some degree to make the allocation of the community’s 
productive resources less favourable. Many of the practices common to businesses might 
ae under ‘aie head; the practices may possibly benefit the business but not necessarily 

e community. 

The development of economic thought, which demonstrated in general the capacity of 
simple competition to maximize the national income, was concurrent with an economic 
world in which the conditions of simple competition were in the main met. The departure 
over substantial areas of the economic world from a condition of simple competition to the 
conditions of monopolistic competition has developed a type of economic analysis which 
endeavours to meet these facts. There were, of course, discussions of these problems earlier 
but they were abstruse and applied to the exceptional; but now the changes in the business 
world have made them realistic and common. 

It is unnecessary and probably undesirable to give in detail the economic analysis 
developed for present economic circumstances where monopolistic competition and monop- 
oly are present. But the tentative conclusions of this analysis are relevant and may be 
stated briefly. In general, the probability is that the volume of production is smaller under 
monopolistic than under simple competition, and that prices are inevitably higher under 
monopolistic than under simple competition. Under conditions of monopolistic competition, 
profits may be excessive, normal or even less than normal; there is, however, a tendency 
for excess productive capacity to exist where price competition fails to operate. 

‘As price competition is fundamental to free or simple competition and as resale price 
maintenance is a practice intended to eliminate price competition among dealers, it follows 
that this practice is one which contributes to the points thus set out. As an economic 
practice, then, it appears to be one which does not maximize the volume of production 
and thus the national income. Because the existence of a system of resale price main- 
tenance means somewhat higher prices® and a lower volume of production, there must be 
fewer resources employed in the tobacco industry than there would be under price com- 
petition. ‘These resources not now employed, need not involve new firms but merely greater 
use of resources and thus a larger volume of production by the existing businesses. Because 
of the inelastic demand for tobacco products at relevant prices, it is possible that the 
quantitative significance of this point is small. But to the extent that it does exist it is 
a presumption against resale price maintenance in its social aspects. 

In practice, a system of resale price maintenance means one price for a commodity over 
a large area, possibly the whole country. The costs of supplying different places is not the 
same, however; clearly the net return at. the factory, say 10 Montreal, must, because of 
transportation costs, be higher for sales in the Montreal territory than for sales, say in 
Halifax. For a light, compact product such as tobacco, this Is not as serious as it would 
be for a heavier, bulkier commodity. But to some extent, this condition means a subsidy 
or bonus, by the amount of freight absorption, to the outlying territories. This form of 
discrimination is common in places where resale price maintenance does not exist and is in 
fact a separate problem.? But it is also an inevitable concomitant of a system of resale 
price maintenance. In general, the oe of freight absorption is evidence of a mon- 
ovolistic practice and is thereby questioned. me 
ee that the production resources of the community are not being utilized 
4 _ av that the volume of production—that 1s, the national income—is at a maximum. 
ee away -< there is a presumption that all practices which contribute to this end 
And because of this, fei SH tes state intervention. However, so many active 
may be classed as anti-social and justilying 


i i i i ; i a he level of prices of the com- 

‘ i 3 tably involves some increase of t 

cee: biad: sy ape would not be worth fighting fig Geethe, [9 Ait aes TEs 
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business practices are of this character that their very number precludes interference. Hence 
it is necessary to make the further judgment as to whether or not any particular practice is 
of sufficient importance to justify its being attacked. 

Another economic aspect of resale price maintenance must be mentioned in passing. In 
general, economists are convinced that fixity or rigidity of prices is one of the factors which 
retards the economic adjustments necessary because of cyclical fluctuations of business; 
indeed, there is the added point of equity in such economic adjustments. Free prices 
fluctuate readily and the volume of production becomes appropriate to the price. In a 
depression, free or competitive prices tend to drop rapidly, and relatively the volume of 
production is kept up; rigid prices, however, stay up and the volume of production goes 
down. In one case, the price takes the main burden of adjustment; in the other, the 
volume of production does.8 Clearly the community’s interest in a large volume of produc- 
tion at low prices is not met where prices are rigid. 

In general, therefore, economists agree that the more flexible prices are, the more 
quickly and the more equitably the necessary cyclical economic adjustments will be. Now 
resale price maintenance means a decided rigidity of prices; it does not mean an absolutely 
fixed price for all time but it does mean a rigid price for considerable periods of time. 
Both experience and logic support this conclusion. Consequently, this practice raises this 
substantial difficulty from the viewpoint of the business cycle. 

Indeed, aside from cyclical variations, the community must rely upon price com- 
petition among the dealers to force them to obtain price concessions from the manu- 
facturer and thus to pass on any economies which may be possible. Thus retail price 
competition is an important control for the whole price structure and resale price main- 
tenance in certain cases must interfere with this function® This is an important aspect of 
the problem which is often overlooked. 

In general then, it would seem that in light of the generally accepted principles of 
economics, as developed for conditions of imperfect or monopolistic competition, the 
practice of resale price maintenance must reduce the national income somewhat; to this 
extent it is anti-social behaviour. But it is not so clear that the quantitative significance of 
the practice is in every case of sufficient importance to justify state intervention. This 
becomes a matter of judgment more than a strict application of economic principles. 


8 Cf. G. C. Means, Industrial Prices and their Relative Inflexibility (Washinoton: Cow 
oe 4 = : lity (Washington: Govern- 
eu Printing Office, 1935), pp. 38. Printed as Senate Document No. 13, 74th Conmee 1a 

ession. ; 
9 W. H. Stevens, “Resale Price Maintenance as Unfair Competition” Col j w oa 
June, 1919, p. 277 ef seq. I ; Columbia Law Review, 
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Cuapter III 


PUBLIC POLICY ON RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE 


The attitude of the state on resale price maintenance, as set out in statutes and 
court decisions, varies in different countries. In most European countries, price fixing in 
some form or other is legal, but the theories of business organization and of the state are 
so different in most of these countries from those prevailing here that their attitudes need 
not be discussed here.1 Only three countries, Great Britain, the United States, and Canada 
will be discussed here. As the legal situation in Canada is set out at length in Appendix 1, 
it need not be elaborated here. 

In Great Britain, it has generally been held that the business policy of resale price 
maintenance was acceptable and did not warrant state interference. Such a position may 
seem strange in a country such as England with its traditions of competition and free 
trade. But it can be explained by the conclusion that the general principles of laisser-farre 
means as little interference as possible with the individual’s right of contract. And the policy 
of resale price maintenance is essentially one concerning the right to contract. To attack 
the practice as contrary to public policy meant state action and the restriction of the right 
to contract, which was regarded as a greater breach of laisser-foire than the existence of 
the price practice itself. his position is to a great extent a matter of judgment and 
relative weights which are always susceptible to change. 

A further point of importance was the existence and dominance of the policy of free 
trade during the period when the attitude of the law was being formulated. The absence 
of a protective tariff was an offsetting condition to any monopolistic condition which might 
be developed under extreme resale price maintenance systems. This point was implied in 
most court decisions dealing with the subject and in some cases was explicitly stated. Now 
that the United Kingdom has abandoned free trade, it may in time have the effect a 
causing the legal position of resale price maintenance to be reconsidered and possibly 
I ified. 
aan important influence in Great Britain has been the influence of the oa 
societies which exist there to an extent and importance unknown on this cabs e es 
societies have been generally opposed to resale price maintenance but in cases have been 
forced ‘to conform. However, they always exercise a brake on the system because of _the 
threat that they may engage in the production of their own brands in the Bahl ssemskin 
lines. And their resources are so great that the threat is not a meaningless One: 

The subject of price maintenance ee Pe ae ean Srl oe ao Se 
in 19313 when a Committee was set up by the Lord Unane Hes: 
si ject “Restraint of Trade.” The report of this committee dl 
‘alas a ree a en price maintenance but gave a qualified sort of approval. 
ee tet ree i a -en”, But the evidence presented to 
In fact it was a sort of Scotch verdict of cs ae aS ee ik 
the Committee was not printed or made pu ay re j as: 7 nat PR RS 
not presented. There 1s some reason = suspecting t 
wy inst "4 neral. ‘ 
ere ited St fs sainibe of resale price maintenance was accepted with 

In the United States, gal p cont begat soceuestionsii seit be pasdienot 
qualifications until about 1908 when court ie eer so AN: rian 
the Clayton Act in 1914 and the establishment * ¥ seb ghee spr ible clase STA 
Bape a tneettzintywchich me i este it This attitude existed firmly until 

overnment and the courts were agains ‘ a ee 
Bently when some reversal of policy appears iy if ie 08 dl nepldaiibnis tenllee 1206 

The immediate cause of this change has s © Fae Gan lo? Data Patanes ally 
N.R.A., which became concerned with price ey ei mat ices Liou Eh Geld a Abs. alia 
termed “Fair Trade Acts” and “Unfair Practices Acts . vt nee 

. 3 7 era conomic a 
1 Federal Trade Commission, lta OE T eer Pa of Represent- 


‘ ; 7 not Printing Office, " i dea eae 
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from state to state but in general they permit varying degrees of resale price maintenance, 
and attempt to prohibit certain practices regarded as unfair, e.g. giving away articles, sales 
below cost, secret and discriminating rebates and terms of sale, etc. The parties interested 
in the legislation, usually associations of distributors, concentrated their efforts on the state 
legislatures with the result that early in 1937, some twenty-six states had Fair Trade Acts; 
all apparently prohibited selling below cost and seventeen permitted fixing.? _However, 
state acts could affect only intra-state trade and could not control goods passing into inter- 
state commerce; this made the whole position of the intra-state practice somewhat pre- 
carious and efforts were made to gain support in Congress. Earlier efforts to get approval 
for the Capper-Kelly bill and similar bills were not successful but later, after considerable 
effort, the Tydings-Miller bill, which in brief, legalized varying degrees of resale price 
maintenance in inter-state commerce for those states with state acts, was passed early this 
year by both houses but was vetoed by President Roosevelt. It was then tacked to a 
District of Columbia appropriation bill and went through in this form.” It is not yet clear 
just what the legal effects of the act will be and doubtless, it will take time for this to 
show. But certainly it is evidence of some change in the policy of the United States 
although the degree of importance and permanence cannot yet be judged. 

The Federal Trade Commission has made inquiries into the subject of resale price 
maintenance and in general has been and is now strenuously opposed to the policy. Its 
own inquiries did not lead it to support the practice and it has, from time to time, in 
answer to request of Congress or the President, reported unfavourably on the practice. 
Whether or not its attitude is sound or is approved, there is no doubt that it has given more 
time, attention, and research to the problem than any other agency in any country. 

The answers to questionnaires sent out by the Commission in one of its investigations 
showed that consumers opposed the policy, that between two-thirds and three-quarters of 
the manufacturers replying favoured it, that over ninety per cent of the retailers were also 
in favour of it. The results of a questionnaire sent out to the members of the American 
Economic Association showed a strong opinion against the policy.® A questionnaire sent out 
under private auspices to the members of the American Economic Association showed an 
overwhelming opinion against price fixing? 

One of the most interesting experiments in resale price maintenance is provided by the 
State of California. In 1931 California passed an act practically identical with the Capper- 
Kelly bill which had been introduced into Congress regularly for some years. In 1933, the 
California law was amended to be binding on third parties. The drug Trade, which was one of 
the main agencies in obtaining the law, quickly took advantage of its provisions. The actual 
results of the law, particularly on the level of prices, have been vigorously debated but it 
seems to be true in the drug trade at least, that on balance certain retail prices have increased 
more than they have decreased since the act was passed.!° 

In Canada, the legal position of the policy as a policy is obscure; if approval of the 
policy has not been given, it has not yet been unequivocally condemned, although certain 
cases involving it have been. There is no statistical information relating to the consumers’ 
attitude and the only trade data available is in the tobacco industry where the answers to 
the questionnaire sent out by the Imperial Tobacco Company indicated that the distributors 
were completely in accord with the practice. Trade journals refer to it from time to time 
but there is little public discussion. It is possibly true that the retail merchants in general, 
outside of specific lines, are not as interested in the problem as they once were and do not 
consider it as significant as they once did. 

From this brief outline of the situation in the two countries of most interest to Canada, 
it can be seen that the two countries have followed different policies although both policies 


° Hearings on Senate 100 (Miller-Tydings bill) (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1937), March 4, 1937, p. 25. 

6 Message from the President of the United States (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1937), Senate Document 58, 75th Congress, Ist Session. 

7 Journal of Commerce (New York), August, 1937. In accepting the bill the President 
eco “. . . but I have distinct hesitation in approving the rider which weakens the anti-trust 
aws.” 

8 Federal Trade Commission Resale Price Maintenance Part I, p. 24. 

9C. W. Doten, What Heonomists Think of the Kelly Resale Price Bill. 

10K. T. Grether “Experience in California with Fair Trade Legislation Restricting Price 
Cutting”. (1936) 24 California Law Review 640; M. Merrill, E. T. Grether, and 8. §. Kittelle 
Restriction of Retail Price Cutting with Emphasis on the Drug Industry Work Materials No. 57 
(1936), Trade Practices Studies Section, Division of Review, National Recovery Administration 
pp. 430; this is a very extensive survey. : 
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were based on the same desire —to maintain a competitive economic system. There is 
evidence that a period of questioning the policy is now going on in the United States and 
that this may result in changes in the public attitude; or it may run its course and public 
policy may resume its previous direction. In the United Kingdom, there is some evidence that 
its policy is also being considered, but no evidence of a changed policy is yet discernible. 
As usual, Canadian policy lies between those of the United Kingdom and the United 
States. The legal position of resale price maintenance on a manufacturer’s product, maintained 
by his own independent action, has not been clearly defined. Certain cases have been 
declared against public policy but the practice itself has not been finally passed on. Control of 
resale prices by a combination of manufacturers, jobbers and retailers was condemned 
following the investigation under the Combines Investigation Act into the Proprietary 
Articles Trade Association™ If the right to maintain prices by any means is not as clear 
and as extensive as in Great Britain, there certainly has been more freedom allowed to 
manufacturers in Canada than previously allowed to manufacturers in the United States. 


imi siti The 
Y d took a somewhat similar position, see New Zealand 
Likely pense ane Report of the Committee of Inquiry, Minutes of. 
Wellington: Government Printer, 1927), pp. 164. 


11 The Dominion 0 
Proprietary Articles : 
Proceedings and Evidence ( 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE TOBACCO INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


Although those associated with the tobacco industry have a detailed knowledge of its 
organization, it may be well at the outset to give a very brief description of the tobacco 
industry (including distribution) in Canada, outlining its salient points. The entire industry 
may be divided roughly into four groups: 


(1) Growers. 
(2) Leaf Purchasers and processors. 
(3) Manufacturers. 
(4) Distributors. 
(a) wholesalers or jobbers. 
(b) retailers. 


Some companies and individuals may perform two or more of these functions but these 
four functional divisions to the industry may be distinguished. 


GROWERS 


The total value of the Canadian tobacco crop to tobacco farmers runs around seven 
million dollars per year which makes: it an important source of agricultural income, especially 
as it is concentrated to a considerable extent. The bulk of the tobacco grown in Canada 
is produced in the province of Ontario. The Quebec crop is of less commercial significance 
than that of Ontario. In 1937, Ontario production was estimated at 62,000,000 pounds and 
Quebec production at 8,925,000 pounds.” Ontario produces mainly flue-cured and burley 
tobaccos; other types are grown but these two represent nearly the whole of the commercial 
crops and are of main significance for the present purpose. Burley tobacco is grown mainly 
in the Essex and Kent district while the flue-cured tobacco is grown in Norfolk, Oxford and 
Elgin counties.® 

Tobacco is a sub-tropical plant which appears very susceptible to climate and soil and 
the quality of the leaf is very dependent upon these two things. Naturally there are serious 
climatic difficulties in raising this sub-tropical plant in Canada and crop hazards must be 
relatively great. The soils of the Essex-Kent area are heavier and are more suitable for 
burley than for the flue-cured type. The Norfolk-Oxford-Elgin section—known as the new 
section—has a light, sandy soil which is suitable for the cultivation of the light, bright leaf 
required in cigarette making. The area suitable in soil and climate for flue-cured cultivation 
appears limited and from the evidence is not suitable for other types of agriculture. In other 
words, there is little in the way of an alternative use of the flue-cured tobacco lands except 
for general or subsistence farming. 

The flue-cured tobacco farm is generally around one hundred acres of which approximately 
thirty to thirty-five acres are sown yearly to tobacco—there is a two- or three-year rotation— 
with rye or some other crop suitable for ploughing in as fertilizer. The share-plan system of 
farming is general, that is the farm is rented by the owner and operated by the tenant. 
The expenses and income are divided roughly on a fifty-fifty basis, each party—landlord and 
tenant—having certain responsibilities. This system gives both groups a direct and immediate 
interest in production and prices. Of course, some farms are owned outright by the oper- 
ator but the weight of evidence seems to be that most of the cultivators are tenants. Unlike 
other forms of agriculture, company farming seems to be common in the flue-cured industry 
and there are several incorporated companies which own and operate large holdings. The 
company usually divides its holdings into farms, and rents them on the same basis as does 
the individual landlord.4 


1 Relevant statistics of tobacco production in Canada are given in Appendix II. 

2 A summary estimate of tobacco production in Canada, 1937, issued by the Tobacco Division 
Dominion Experimental Farms, reported in the Globe and Mail, November 20, 1937. ; 

37T. G. Major, Trends in the Canadian Tobacco Industry 1920-1934 (Ottawa: Department of 
Agriculture, 1936), pp. 32, gives a good account of the tobacco industry in Canada. 

4 Special Committee of the House of Commons on Price Spreads Proceedings and Evidence 
Vol. I, p. 1183 et seq. 
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The development of the tobacco growing industry in Ontario particularly in the flue- 
cured section, has been a post-war phenomenon. Until 1928, the acreage devoted to flue- 
cured tobacco was not large and prices were, compared with later ones, satisfactory. Since 
1922 or 1923 there has been a big increase in the price of tobacco lands, a factor of very 
great economic significance. Beginning in 1928, there has been a great increase in output 
and a very sharp fall in prices; these circumstances have created difficulties for growers and 
have contributed to considerable unrest among them. Feeling that the individual grower 
was at a disadvantage in selling to the large producer, the burley growers and the flue-cured 
growers organized under the Natural Products Marketing Act. The organizations formed 
under this Act operated until the Act was declared ultra vires in 1936 by the Supreme Court 
of Canada. This judgment was confirmed by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
in 1937. In 1936 the provisions of the Ontario Companies Act were used and a Burley 
Tobacco Marketing Association of Ontario, and a Flue-Cured Tobacco Marketing Association 
of Ontario were formed with two classes of members—producer members and buyer mem- 
bers.5 The directors of the marketing associations, representing both groups, were to settle 
the price and conditions of marketing each year’s crop and determine the acreage to be 
planted by producer members, the latter a very important function. In general the asso- 
ciations have functioned fairly satisfactorily but the large Ontario crop of 1937 (approxi- 
mately 53,000,000 pounds of flue-cured alone) appears to have created a problem and con- 


siderable dissatisfaction with the established average price of 243 cents has been expressed 
by some growers. 


LEAF BUYERS AND PROCESSORS 


There were in 1935, in all, twenty-three concerns in Canada which could be classified 
in this category. Thirteen of these were in Quebec, eight in Ontario and two in British 
Columbia. The largest plant in Quebec is the Yamaska Valley Co-operative. Of the con- 
cerns in Ontario, seven are subsidiaries or associates of the tobacco manufacturers (domestic 
and British). These concerns handle the bulk of the Ontario tobacco crop; independents are 
of lesser importance. The fact that the purchasing and processing of the Ontario crop is 
carried on by concerns allied so closely with the manufacturers has added to the integration 
of the two processes. It may be added that the system of farm marketing in Canada is 
generally the barn-buying method rather than the auction method of the United States. 

Because unmanufactured leaf tobacco can be sold without paying the excise, a con- 
siderable trade, particularly in the province of Quebec, has grown up in this form of tobacco. 
It has created something of a problem for the manufacturing end of the industry but the 
privilege seems to be regarded as important by the Quebec farmers and suggestions to end 
it have brought forth much opposition.6 


MANUFACTURERS 


In 1935, Canadian tobacco manufacturers paid out approximately $19,700,000 for materials 
of which $15,000,000 was for raw leaf. Of this nearly $6,000,000 was paid for imported leaf 
and over $9,000,000 for Canadian leaf. All told, 39,000,000 pounds of raw leaf was used in 
the industry of which 31,000,000 was of Canadian origin. Excluding excise, the value (at the 
factory) of all manufactured tobacco was $39,000,000. Nearly 6,000 employees were engaged 
in the industry. From this, it can be seen that the tobacco manufacturing industry in 
Canada is of substantial importance.7 

Although the statistics for 1935 show 116 plants engaged in the manufacture of tobacco 
products, the bulk of these are very small and relatively unimportant units. Of the 116 
plants reported in the industry, 58 made cigars only, 37 made tobacco only, 10 made tobacco 
and cigarettes, 5 made tobacco and cigars, 1 made snuff only, 2 made tobacco and snuff, 2 
made tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes, and 1 made tobacco, cigars and snuff. Summarizing this, 
only 12 made cigarettes which product accounts for over half the value produced by the 
industry; 57 made tobacco which is the next most important branch of the industry. But 


5 By-La Flue-Cured Tobacco Marketing Association of Ontario (Simcoe: 1936), pp. 15; 
ee Fania Washes Association of Ontario, By-Laws (Chatham: Shepherd Printing 


, TESS _ : 
ey cx mittad of the House of Commons on Price Spreads, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 1437-8; 


1687-9. ne wh pe ies i d Ott : 
ini : f Statistics Report on the Tobacco Industries in Canada 1935, ( awa: 
Kiae’s Printer, 7337), a 1 et seq. The statistics in these reports are for plants not firms, 


consequently, the degree of control in the industry is not properly reflected. 
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it is clear that only a small number of plants were concerned with cigarettes; of these plants 
doubtless some were under a common control so that the number of concerns making cigar- 
ettes is even smaller.8 

The relative importance of the different tobacco products 1s indicated by their volume 
of output and Table I shows the relevant figures. As excise taxes are included in the 
detailed figures, the influence of cigarettes may be accentuated somewhat, but nevertheless 
it is much the most important division of the industry. 


TABLE I.—_OUTPUT OF TOBACCO PRODUCTS IN CANADA IN 1935* 


Selling 
Value at the 
Products Quantity Factory 
(including 
excise duties) 
$ 
Chewing tobaceo, plug sais . ov gadie eStats ake eh Se eee os pound 2,628,821 2,197, 527 
Chewine, fo ha.Ceme Cut... 2. oa cuss connie apis teste » Oh maevieleaas geste 2 4 4,334 4,640 
Chiewine tobacco, CWist. 6. cc cu, pe teens Se eine en gh pend RP rf 262,856 224,799 
Smolane tonacco, pig Att ee aa. LR cae ae 974, 247 939, 290 
Smoking ObaGcO, CUGh. a. 7. encima oe ee ero aaa dete ener e es es 18,153; AS 18, 606, 932 
Smoking tobacco ,;twist. 2082 ogee vec s ts cent mine avis oe etn eee ctr + ‘. 210 147 
Smoking tobacco, leaf... <...0¢ Be see h eee Of Foote dt 3 es ¥ 674, 848 116, 062 
ST ETA RCT En Sorat OM RO EIS 21 NER Sn ha ctvaper es Eaeane  r #4: 773, 692 1,045, 862 
CDR Peewee ieee Age wa Laem ane ata, PANG roa Gere oa tau abd opotaiy ns M 120, 508 5, 158, 629 
CTS SHE eek ae ai te ie nea seta gin yD Maat Eee Se M 5, 324, 953 41,526,276 
Alliether prodwets itt, hie hen Paes sider aanieins ceo whe seh oe Me GNy ae ase es - 9,358 
Vatue INCLUDING EXCISE DUTINSS.... 20 uci gr dois ns uk saci mee oa tree - 69,829, 522 
Excise duties paid on these products. ........ccccs cece eee eer eee e nena eens - 30,725, 647 
Nine ad Ge One EDP TORS We esata Biles obi abdy ibis las Sale = Bhoaie es gre bias oe ws ~ 39,103,875 


eee ee eee ee eee a ee 


*Dominion Bureau of Statistics, op. cit., p. 5. 


The larger manufacturers, or their subsidiaries, produce practically all forms of tobacco 
producis, but the cigarette division of the business is probably most important to the larger 
producers. Most of the smaller producers have special lines—cut tobacco, ete-——which are 
their main interest. The larger companies have a national market while the smaller ones 
have distinctly local markets. : 

The degree of concentration in the industry is further indicated by the volume of 
production and the capital investment per plant. The following tables, Tables II and III, 
give the relevant data:— 


TABLE II.—PRODUCTION OF TOBACCO PRODUCTS BY SIZE OF PLANT, 1935* 


Average 
Estab- Total Production 
Establishments Having a Production of:— lishments | Production | per Estab- 
lishment 
No. $ $ 
EEO FO OU be min We ci oer a ee ii a EE pie ek IED pee kos 94 709, 448 
SA UNGcko unclerAtOO. 000 amo. wh crl le. MI CAE | 6 417,732 69° ns 
$100 000-40 under-$200,000) 5.5 i485 wise wb cemeteries Mes eine gs enalie 3 333,419 111, 140 
SOC) OU te: uncer 2000,000 ccs thts ec oaah wee apey naa dna eas 3 1,204,319 401,440 
BAMLOGOTG Unilet L000. 000 te. se indo: oo feean ter wens <egp- 5 3 | 2°300,493 766,831 
$4100 POD ea cunclere4, 000 000MW Ii. 08 sete eee b Motes. 5 : 
Ba (0 000 OVEN vos :< cia wee <a luie antes aenee hb retads ix br Son je 5 ahh xen >) 34,138, 464 4,876,923 
OPAL MBOD UN BRAGE bi nepbaleid elie uch eRe wales eis chop le 116 | 39,103,875 337, 102 


*Dominion Bureau of Statistics, op. cit., p. 11. 
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TABLE III.—CAPITAL INVESTMENT IN TOBACCO MANUFACTURING, 1935* 
re 


Estab Total sr 
: j , stab- ota apita 
Establishments Having a Capital Investment of:-— lishments Capital | per Betabe 
SEP G Aa esi" orcnde't dacwenail aebeghahnnenuens lishment 
No. $ $ 


1 762,724 8, 382 

: 585, 099 65,011 

a iaigie Glye-cieig Suge Rtacare Cony Maer oe RTC Te apa, ee Gee ae 604, 242 151,061 

$200;000:'to under $1,000,000... 6 0 00 kW ee, 4 2,700, 691 675, 173 
4 
4 


ere ee ee mere si vnbevee 


6,857,340 1,714,335 
46,668,417 | 11,667,104 


‘LOTAL AND AVERAGH IY |. Lee | ee BUR, se an 116 58,178, 513 501, 539 


M6 0 fo je e)ie) Bre) % 3 ALE lode 6% Bee be @ all Slee) « 4) fei bel a te), 5 le 6 fe 


9 Ree BES 8. 8) 8.0.8 8 eh ee) wre, 9 oe Oey 6 ae) 6 tela gel a erlelleiieleuans ibid oie du 


*Dominion Bureau of Statistics, op. cit., p. 11. 


The Imperial Tobacco Company (and its subsidiaries) does about seventy-five per cent 
of the manufacturing trade in tobacco; W. C. Macdonald Company, Incorporated, ranks 
second. There are, in addition, five other companies which, while relatively small, are 
important; so that the seven largest manufacturing companies dio well over ninety per cent 
of the tobacco manufacturing business of Canada2 

Although all Canadian manufacturers of tobacco products have not been equally suc- 
cessful, the larger companies have—in contrast with most businesses—done well since the 
twenties. For example, since 1930 the earnings per share of the Imperial Tobacco Company 
varied only between 54 and 58 cents. An important factor in this situation has been the 
persistent and continuous shift from the use of imported leaf to the domestic leaf. As the 
price of domestic leaf would not on the average be more than one-half the cost of imported 
leaf, the financial importance of the shift is obvious. The following table, Table IV, gives 
some suggestion as to the extent of this change :— 


TABLE IV.—CANADIAN AND FOREIGN LEAF USED IN MANUFACTURE 


IN CANADA* 
Canadian Foreign Total 
$$ | |__| Per cent 
Calendar Year In In In of 


thousands | thousands | thousands | Canadian 
of pounds | of pounds | of pounds 


iN 2 ee) ee Pee Ce Pek erat 8,226 18, 428 26, 654 30-9 
| crete ae Dees ee 9, 962 18,055 28.017 35.6 
TCS oy. aan he oe ee ae ee ee 19, 262 16,816 36,078 53-4 
eS sl. ea Re a eee 15, 260 15,235 30, 495 50-0 
ns ne Ahi ecient ee ear 16,779 14.976 31.755 52-8 
1005... ks. Ope rete te ee ta eae 16, 199 15,484 31, 683 Biri 
A A ee edhe the Pi aera 19,315 17,309 36, 624 52-7 
Tea Wi, oe 8 OP ee ee 20, 685 16, 485 37/170 55-6 
Dak ch Wiha sandneed: eoraniet 08 eee Ben 22,067 17,510 39.577 55-8 
Pe While iv: 5 Aenean batarodena tema 25, 559 17,673 43,232 59-1 
Bee geese coe siemens mae 20,337 17, 302 37,639 54-0 
Meee Gm SCUDTEA De UR. Bee be eae 19,007 14,963 33.970 56-0 
Flesch’ SC, 1s edb od Ge Ts OMG, SERRE 21,038 12,740 33,778 62-0 

Be eta |. «xs te aki UNE ocoeeine ale eae 23, 750 10,925 34, 675 68-5 
ae eg bigt: bo NOE ae ee 26,928 9.173 36,101 74.6 
ee ul oe ta ee i Oe i oe 31, 252 7,557 38, 809 80:5 
Be ae ahs... x sag hla wee) teh A OM 33, 093 5,972 39,065 84-7 


ini ; statisti 20-1934 and Quarterly Reports of Stocks and Cone 
*Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Industry 19 193 | 
sumption of Unmanufactured Tobacco, 1935-36. (Ottawa: King’s Printer). 
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retail outlet, the United Cigar Store Chain. The larger manufacturers maintain a staff of 
salesmen aie advertising men who solicit orders (but do not deliver), and who assist the 
dealers in their display efforts. 


(a) Wholesalers 

According to the information supplied by the Imperial Tobacco Company there are 
approximately 1,180 wholesalers or jobbers of tobacco products in Canada, divided as 
follows: tobacco and confectionery 450 tobaceo and groceries 398, tobacco end fruit 68, 
tobacco and drugs 22, all others approximately 230. “All others” covers outfitters, wholesale 
hardware, stationery, district general stores, and fur traders. It is difficult to obtain com- 
parable numbers and divisions of wholesalers of tobacco products from the Census statistics 
but this is to be expected owing to different classifications and to lack of detail. The Census 
statistics show only 264 wholesale concerns under the heading of Tobacco Products. Of 
these, 4 handled cigars only, 3 tobacco only, 55 cigars, cigarettes and tobacco, and 202 
tobacco products and confectionery.19 Because the concerns wholesaling tobacco products 
carry other lines such as confectionery, or carry tobacco as a part of a general grocery 
wholesaling business, not only does each individual tobacco product, but tobacco products 
generally become tied up in the general problem of overhead costs. Table V shows the 
amount of net sales reported for each class of jobber. 


TABLE V.— WHOLESALE TOBACCO TRADE, 1930* 


Food Products (N.E.S.) or ec etc. ws pi meee ee $ 3,313,000 
Wholesale Grocers... .. . at eee eis 12,488,000 
Wiiolocalemmobacconscia. stewie. fave la cctuehccieatvc dila eee u kes 24.846,000 
Otheruliolosala. Merchants 4 cities s sa cuits toes Ate. eo: 591,000 

oval palesureporved Dyr VW holésa ers, "26"... 220) ene es ett ee 41,238,000 


*Census of Canada 1931 Vol XI “Merchandising and Services” Part II, p. 564. 


This table, of course, represents only the regular wholesale channels and does not cover 
the entire sale of tobacco products. However, it probably does represent fairly well the 
relative proportion of the business done by the different groups of wholesalers. Doubtless 
“direct” sales, etc.. by manufacturers account for most of the balance. 

In general, wholesalers buy the manufacturers’ lines directly from the tobacco manu- 
facturers (private brands are negligible), maintain stocks, salesmen, trucks, etc., and dis- 
tribute to the retailer. Sometimes the wholesaler carries on a retail trade too but generally 
speaking the wholesale trade is distinct from the retail business. 

A fairly recent development has been the “truck warehouse” by which is meant a large 
truck or transport which carries a fairly complete stock of goods. The use of this device 
permits delivery to take place as soon as the order is given and is particularly effective in 
the outlying districts. As yet only a small part of the wholesale business in tobacco products 
is done in this manner. 


(b) Retailers 


The retail merchandising of tobacco products in Canada is carried on through many 
channels of which the specialized tobacco stores or stands and drug stores are the most 
important in volume of sales. But substantial sales of tobacco products are made in 
grocery stores, country general stores, barber shops, restaurants, food stands, etc. 

There are in Canada approximately 60,000 retails outlets handling tobacco products 
and, as indicated above, these range from the specialized city outlet to the country roadside 
stand. From the evidence available!1 it seems clear that there is only a relatively small 
number of these outlets—possibly two or three hundred who can be described as full time 
retailers of tobacco products.* Most tobacco retailers carry other lines of trade andi tobacco 
is subsidiary to the main business carried on. Tobacco products thus range from being the 
main trade for the few specialized tobacco stores to being merely convenience goods with 
the many small corner grocery stores. Accordingly, just as in the case of the wholesale 


10 Census of Canuda 1931 Vol XI “Merchandising and Services” Part II, p. 564. 

11 Census of Canada 1931 Vols. X and XI are concerned with retail and wholesale distribu- 
tion. The only complete survey of retail trade in Canada was made for the year 1930; in 
general this is the last year for which full materials are available. 

12 The Imperial Tobacco Company suggested that there might be approximately 5,000 such, 
but the Census data does not show this number. 1 
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trade, the problem of retail profits on tobacco becomes involved with overhead costs. The 


following table, Table VI, gives the relevant census statistics as reported under the head 
of tobacco. 


TABLE VI.—SALES OF RETAIL TOBACCO DEALERS IN CANADA, 1930* 


—— OO (0006066 — 00S eee 


Number 
ma of Net Sales(t) 
Stores 

ei = a ee ee Oe ee, Perl ere) ene 

Sumerians (hotels, C60.) % «dic. ocseanc.40 sess uvercks Le 747 |$ 5,846, 200 
Semereneiores With Dewstands:...:......00..6. 008. cole eee ee 568 7. 207,900 
I PENNER Cn Ft ee gin vis, Oe ite hh RUT gee A i ae 471 10, 683, 500 
Tobacco stores with foods 


Meer, a da des ssh aia ste e siaieiela & Doky canoes 5 Sein att ee eee 634 6, 965, 200 
2,420 |$ 30,702,800 


* Census of Canada, 1931 Vol. X, Part I. 
(t) Includes other than tobacco products. 


While the specialized tobacco retailers are a small proportion of the total number of 
retailers selling tobacco, it is clear that the specialized dealers account for a good proportion 
of the total sales—so far as it can be judged. Table VII shows the tobacco stores classified 
according to volume of sales; three-quarters of the total number had total sales under 
$20,000. 


TABLE VII.—RETAIL TOBACCO STORES, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO NET SALES, 1930* 


Total Under $5, 000 $10, 000 $20, 000 
woo Reported! $5,000 to to d 
$9,999 $19, 999 over 


MCE ey SRA os oc mcs batts «She Peles nae DER 747 359 213 119 56 
Tobacco stores with newstands......:..- 222s eebe.t 568 92 179 202 95 
MSOF co- alee eet he nae arena Crary 457 104 62 81 210 
Tobacco stores with foods......... fe PAN Sr 630 23bny - 181 136 Tr 
News dealers (tobacco and confectionery).......... 275 89 84 71 31 

2,677 880 719 609 469 


* Census of Canada Vol. X, Part I, pp. 52-53. 
Table VIII shows the number of tobacco stores and stands by provinces. 


TABLE VIIIl.—RETAIL TOBACCO STORES AND STANDS BY PROVINCES, 1930* 


wt ee nil DML Lc 
un Number Net Sales 
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* Census of Canada Vol. X; Part I, obtained from provincial tables. 
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But it is interesting and valuable since it gives some idea —the best available—as to the 
rough importance of tobacco sales to each class of retailer. Of course, the situation varies 
with individual dealers. 


TABLE IX.— TOBACCO SALES AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL SALES * 


Food Groups — 
Bakeries and Bakery Products (Vv) ..........eseseseecscrsccceses 
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* Census of Canada 1931 Vol. X, Part I, Table 27, pp. 136-165. 
(v) Variously reported only. 


In general, the tobacco retailer buys his products from the jobber or wholesaler but some 
of the trade, approximately 5,000, have the privilege of buying directly from the manufacturer. 
These direct buyers, of course, get better terms from the manufacturer than indirect retailers 
from the jobber;'* margins, of course, vary from product to product, but it is of considerable 
competitive advantage to be on the direct list. 

Tobacco retailing in Canada is carried on mainly by independent units but the volume of 
sales by tobacco chain stores is important. In 1930, there were 9 companies, operating 215 
stores, and having net sales of approximately $7,800,000. This was approximately 25 per cent 
of the total sales made by tobacco stores and stands. In 1935 the number of companies 
reported was 11, the number of stores 230, and net sales about $5,750,000. When the total 
sales of tobacco products by all retail outlets is considered the proportion of business done 
by the chain stores becomes smaller. The United Cigar Stores, Ltd. owned by the Imperial 
Tobacco Company, is the largest and most important chain. In 1985 it operated 170 stores 
and 248 agencies and its sales were approximately $4,222,000. 

This brief outline of the tobacco industry and trade is not intended to be a complete one 
but it may bring out some of the salient features of the business which will be relevant and 
important in the analytical sections of this survey. 


13 Tmperial Tobacco Company, Folder No. 9, (10). 
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CHAPTER V 


THE MANUFACTURER AND RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE 


Tn general it appears that the Canadian tobacco manufacturers favour resale price 
maintenance and indeed some of them have been active in its support. Many reasons 
contributes towards this attitude and they vary with each manufacturer. For the small 
established concern, the system means an umbrella against the worst type of storm which the 
business world knows — vigorous price competition. The interest of the large manufacturer is 
not quite so obvious and js usually based on the fact that competition is cleaner and that 
the trade is stabilized as a result. 

Past experience, particularly in the United States, seems to show, broadly speaking, that 
manufacturers in general are less interested in the problem that the distributors. Usually it 
is the latter who are most concerned and most active, and the attitude of the manufacturer 
may be more a reflection of his connection with, and desire for, the good will of the 
distributors than any real conviction on the matter It seems clear from experience in the 
United States that systems of resale price maintenance, accompanied by strong distributor 
associations, may put the manufacturer in an uncomfortable position by forcing wider 
margins.” 

There is at this point a certain clash of interest between the two groups. The manu- 
facturers desire the good will of the distributors and will do what they can to obtain and 
keep it. Wide margins are generally the most effective way of doing this. But the manu- 
facturers’ interest is also in having a low price for the commodity. Consequently, there is a 
clash of interest which will be settled according to the relative strength of the two groups. 
This is the important point. There is ample evidence in the United States that in certain lines 
the distributors have been able to coerce the manufacturers.2 In the Canadian tobacco 
industry, the manufacturers are in the dominant position—a factor of great importance 
and one which contributes to their satisfaction with the system. 

Although the Canadian tobacco manufacturers have no trade association, there seems 
to be a uniformity of policy and of certain prices. In principle, every manufacturer sets 
his own price, margins, etc., but actually, the price and margins for cigarettes— the product 
most easily compared—show a uniformity. The same is possibly true for cut tobacco and 
other products but comparison is more difficult. Thus the Canadian experience towards uni- 
formity of all manufacturers’ prices and margins under price maintenance conforms with the 
tendency elsewhere. ' 

Before analysing the effects of price maintenance upon the Canadian manufacturer of 
tobacco, it is desirable to point out certain general considerations which apply to the manu- 
facturing part of the Canadian tobacco industry. In the first place, the general evidence 
available indicates that the business of manufacturing cigarettes, and to some extent other 
tobacco products except cigars, is one in which the optimum size of the plant—that is with 
respect to technical efficiency and unit costs—is reasonably large. This is the conclusion arrived 
at for the American industry‘ and there is no reason why it should not be true in Canada also. 
Because the cigarette manufacturing unit is large, it seems that any newcomer to the 
business must be prepared to make a large capital investment. The use of specialized and 
expensive machinery, the capacity to absorb obsolescence, and the use of the most efficient 
plant layout are among the relevant factors, which, of course, are familiar to the tobacco 
maufacturer. Of course, it is possible for small competitors to spring up and to continue 
because of some peculiar advantage; but quite clearly whatever may be their peculiar 
advantages, they have the definite handicap of not being technically at the optimum size. 

Size of the enterprise may be a more important factor than size of the optimum plant. 
There are so many financial and administrative economies to be obtained by a large enter- 
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prise that there are decided advantages to the large firm5 This aspect is important in 
Canada just as it is in the United States but in Canada such economies are available mainly 
to the one large enterprise—the Imperial ‘Tobacco Company. 

The second consideration which is extremely important is the tremendous outlay which 
is necessary in order to advertise a mew tobacco product, particularly a new brand of 
cigarettes. The Lorillard Company for example, in launching and maintaining its Old 
Gold brand, is reported to have done so at a cost of millions of dollars.6 On a smaller scale 
the same condition holds in Canada and consequently, a new company in the cigarette,’ or 
even in the cut tobacco field, would need extensive resources to carry on the advertising 
compaign required to launch and to maintain its products. There have been many brands 
of cigarettes and cut tobacco launched in Canada but the inability of the sponsors to continue 
to pay out the necessary funds until the sales were firmly and profitably established has 
meant the ultimate extinction of the brand. The fact that during the period of growth, the 
situation in part depends upon the actions of the established companies—whether or not 
they will “fight” the new brand—adds to the uncertainty and risk. Many new brands call 
forth very little re-action from the larger companies because they judge, for many and 
various reasons, that the situation will take care of itself. But if they concluded that the 
new brand might be a real success, their competitive actions might be much more vigorous 
and effective. The company with limited resources can work only in a limited territory and 
depends entirely on the results in that territory. Its large competitor has all Canada to 
draw on and can put resources into any area and it is not completely dependent on the 
results in that area. 

These considerations are particularly important in a market in which the consumption 
cf cigarettes or tobacco products generally is stabilized or is growing slowly. If the market 
is pretty well stabilized then it means that any newcomer must obtain his volume of sales 
mainly by cutting into the sales of the existing concerns. Although this result may be 
possible for a short time and to a small extent, it is obvious that, if it comes to a battle 
for markets, the Imperial Tobacco Company and possibly W. C. Macdonald with their 
extensive resources would decide the outcome. 

It may be pointed out that in the United States, the successful cases of launching new 
brands of cigarettes and putting them among the first three sellers came at a period when 
the taste of the cigarette consumer was changing, or was being changed, and when also 
there was a very great expansion in the consumption of cigarettes. Consequently, the last 
successful new brand had the opportunity of getting its volume of sales largely from new 
business.8 Similar conditions seemed to prevail during the development of the one important 
independent cigarette company in Canada, the W. C. Macdonald Company. This company 
established itself in the cigarette field at a time when the consumption of cigarettes in 
Canada was increasing substantially, and when fortuitous events such as war, taxation and 
tariffs affected the competitive brands. It is also possible that the policy of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company would not be the same in another similar situation. Consequently, it is 
doubtful if such fortuitous circumstances would again arise to assist a newcomer in the, 
cigarette field. 

It is doubtful if cigarette and tobacco consumption will continue to increase at the rate 
it has during the last decade mainly because the acceptance of women smoking has meant a 
development of the largest potential cigarette market available. As a repetition of this 
development seems improbable, it may be concluded that the rate of increase is likely to be 
correlated with the growth in population. As this is likely to be at a slower rate than in the 
past, no great increase in the rate of growth of cigarette consumption is likely to occur. The 
absolute quantity of cigarettes consumed will, of course, fluctuate with cyclical variations in 
business and will show a secular trend upward; but it will probably be at a slower rate and 
with less room for newcomers. It may be assumed then, that the cigarette market of the 
future is likely to be a more stabilized one. 

For these very substantial. reasons, it may be concluded that entrance to the manu- 
facturing part of the tobacco industry is difficult, and that growth of the industry is more 


5 Tbid., This author gives this aspect more weight than the plant aspect. 

6 Cox, op. cit:, pp. 66-7. 

7 The Canadian manufacturer of ‘“Spuds” agreed to spend $25,000 in the year ending April 
30, 1934 in advertising this brand which, because of American advertising, is well known in 
Canada. This expenditure represented the bulk of the company’s advertising appropriation but 
did not permit much of a campaign. Special Committee of the House of Commons, Haxhibit 
alas Financial Statement of Rock City Tobacco Company for year ending December 31, 

GaSe as 
8 Cox, op. cit., pp. 63 et seq. 
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likely to come from. extension of the existing facil 
As the cigarette division is fundamental to any manufacturer ambitious of size, and as the 
Canadian market for other forms of tobaceo is small relatively, this conclusion may be 
accepted for the tobacco manufacturing industry ‘in general. 

; In Canada, then, the experience seems to be that the number of tobacco manufacturers 
1s not Increasing and that there is a growing concentration of the volume of business done 
by the largest firms. In contrast with many United States’ industries,9 where the proportion 
of business done by the largest company is decreasing, the Imperial Tobacco Company 
appears to be maintaining its proportion of the Canadian tobacco business. It may, there- 
fore, be concluded that the existing manufacturing firms in the tobacco industry in Canada 
are In a monopoly position which in all probability cannot be successfully challenged by any 
new domestic producer. Because of this conclusion it is unnecessary to analyse the effects 
of resale price maintenance upon the numbers of tobacco manufacturers, except as it may 
tend to hold established businesses in existence. 

With these general considerations in mind the analysis may be proceeded with. The 
immediate test applied in the following analysis of the effects of resale price maintenance on 
the tobacco manufacturer is the economic or financial one; in other words, does this practice 
imcrease or decrease the net profits of the tobacco manufacturer. There are other broader 
aspects of the problem which are not immediately relevant and which can be discussed 
elsewhere. The vital point in this immediate connection and from the viewpoint of the 
manufacturer is this: will the cutting of retail prices on tobacco products force lower prices 
from the manufacturer? If the jobbing trade cannot force price concessions from the manu- 
facturers, then the situation is very different from one in which concessions can be forced. 

Undoubtedly, the best answer to this question should be that given by the manufacturers 
themselves and as a matter of policy they wiil have to decide it. But certain considerations 
may be mentioned here. In the first place, it seems true that the general policy in the 
Canadian tobacco manufacturing industry is “follow the leader’—the leader being the 
Imperial Tobacco Company. There is, therefore, a certain weight against the idea that other 
manufacturers will even under pressure step out of line. The jobbing trade may be able 
to exert great pressure but it may be that the Imperial Tobacco Company has potentially 
even greater pressure. This is, of course, subject to some modification where non-economic 
motives influence any competing manufacturer; but even such a manufacturer cannot be 
completely heedless of economic results. In the second place, it is agreed that the main 
demand for individual brands comes from the manufacturers’ advertising and other “demand 
creating” efforts. The trade—certainly in Canada—is not in a position where it can 
effectively “push” some manufacturers’ lines—certainly not those of the smaller companies— 
to the exclusion of others. Thus the position of the trade in tobacco is much weaker than 
in most lines. The dominance of Imperial products in the volume of retail sales makes 
them necessary to every dealer, and the Company has great influence as a result. In other 
words even if a competing manufacturer dropped his selling price to the trade, the Imperial 
Tobacco Company would be in a strong enough position to maintain its price ore Spit! 
little substitution taking place because of jobbers pushing competing lines. It may be 3 e 
that some of the trade gave it as their opinion that the trade would not be able to force 
There is further evidence of this in the way that the 
eins to the trade in 1934 when the reduction 
" These considerations lead to the con- 
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is maintained; to the trade!! it is “chaotic”, “disorganized” and so on. But there is no 
doubt that the manufacturers of tobacco products, particularly of cigarettes, have done 
relatively well in the last few years and that the disturbed position of the distributing trade 
does not seem to have affected the manufacturer’s position. The changes in the manu- 
fatturer’s price of cigarettes to the trade indicates a certain strength in the manufacturer’s 
position. It would seem then, that the genera! conclusions outlined above, are supported 
by the empirical results in the United States. 

On the other hand, it should be stated here that the officers of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company gave it as their opinion that the manufacturers would not be able to resist the 
jobbers’ demands; that some weak manufacturer would give way and then the whole price 
structure would go. But even if this is the correct answer it is only a partial one; there 
still remains the question of the ultimate effects. The question of whether or not the 
manufacturer’s price structure should be lowered is not relevant here; but from the vlew- 
point of public policy, it might not be irrelevant. 

The following analysis of the economic effects of price maintenance on the tobacco 
manufacturer is divided into two sections; the first assumes that the manufacturer’s price 
can and will remain unchanged, the second assumes that it will be changed. Because the 
first assumption is that the manufacturer’s price structure remains unchanged, there is no 
reason for any repercussions from the presence or absence of resale price maintenance upon 
the labour force or upon the tobacco growers, and thus no necessity for assuming any 
change from conditions now existing in these fields. 

Inasmuch as resale price maintenance must mean a smaller unit volume of consumption 
by the community, the manufacturer loses to the extent of his profits on this reduction 
in units of output;12 because of the stability of his price, his position is different from 
the retailer and wholesaler. The manufacturer’s income is directly related to the number 
of physical units sold. The amount of this reduction in volume is difficult to assess and 
to state in any quantitative terms; but there can be little doubt that the sales of tobacco 
products, particularly cigarettes, must be somewhat smaller at higher prices than at lower 
prices; the amount of the reduction in prices is, of course, important. Added sales will 
come from substitution, and also from greater use. 

The particular form of tobacco product used is important here, for there appears to 
be considerable elasticity in the demand for any one form of smoking tobacco. If cigarettes 
were sold at lower prices it would probably reduce the sales of cigarette tobacco somewhat. 
But if the margin of profit for the manufacturer is greater on cigarettes than on cigarette 
tobacco, the manufacturers’ position would be improved by increasing the consumption of 
manufactured cigarettes at the expense of smaller sales of cigarette tobacco. The experience 
of the depression shows that this matter of substitution is of considerable quantitative 
importance at times; in “prosperous” periods it may be of lesser importance. It is also 
probable that with lower cigarette prices, users will be less frugal, have more on hand for 
entertaining, leave longer butts and so on. All of these things are matters of habit, 
difficult to assess, and effective only over a period of time. 

To the extent that cost of maintaining a system of price maintenance, or the cost 
of policing the industry, is borne by the manufacturers, there is an added cost of doing 
business. To what extent this is of quantitative significance it is impossible to state here 
but possibly the jndividual companies in the tobacco business have some idea of these costs 
themselves. However, outside of irregular contributions to trade associations, so much of 
this cost is mixed up with the general cost of salesmen and representatives in the field, 
that it must be difficult even for the manufacturers to assess accurately the cost of their 
policing work. It must vary with different manufacturers and must be greatest for the 
Imperial Tobacco Company. 

The foregoing analysis is based upon the peculiar conditions applying in the Canadian 
industry and is not based upon general considerations which might apply to other manu- 
facturing fields. For example, the presence or absence of private brands in the manu- 
facturer’s field is a vital point in discussing the effect of price maintenance upon the 
manufacturer in general. The stock argument respecting the manufacturer’s position is 
in connection with the competition of private brands. Generally one of the main reasons 
for the manufacturer’s interest in price maintenance is that through national advertising 
the manufacturer has built up a reputation for his product and the retailer, by price 


11 One of the smaller companies (Philip Morris) is endeavouring to institute price mainten- 
ance under the State of New York law. 

12 Seligman and Love, op. cit., p. 418 et seq. suggest that limited price cutting in tobacco 
products may be of an advantage to the manufacturers because of the greater volume of output. 
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cutting, trades on this reputation and 


uses it as a method of advertising. By cutting prices 
on the standard brands, the cut 


-price dealer forces down the price for all dealers and the 
margin of profit is thus so reduced that the dealers do not try to “push” the product. The 


brand then falls into disrepute with the trade, so it is argued and unless the manufacturer 
can, by wide advertising, obtain consumer demand and force the dealers into line the brand 
is replaced by private or other brands. There may be considerable weight to this private 
brand argument in fields where there are many competing brands; but this situation does 
not apply in the Canadian tobacco industry where it is agreed by all in the industry 
that private brands are absent or negligible. Consequently, the tobacco manufacturer in 
Canada has no problem of brand substitution through price cutting on his products. 

There is. also the point that different prices for the same article tends to injure the 
prestige of the brand and of its owner in the opinion of consumers. This is a difficult 
matter to assess but it is possible that this atttitude is overcome by time; in other words, 
the public’s long familiarity with price cutting has made them callous to the point. How- 
ever, if all brands are cut, it is difficult to see the consumer’s alternatives in any case. 

The legal problem of brand ownership and its relationship to the physical transfer of 
the goods!8 is not discussed here because it is so much a matter of law, that is, a matter 
of determining a property right. 

Considerable weight has been given to the argument that the fixed price was an 
essential point in maintaining the quality of the product. Whether or not trade-marks 
generally assist quality is an uncertain point. In general, marketing experts place weight 
on the point but impartial analyses, of one kind and another, of various products do not 
seem to support the view completely. Fundamentally, it would appear that trade-marks 
are concerned with vendibility rather than quality.4 In any case, however, if the absence 
of resale price maintenance does not affect the selling price of the manufacturer, the 
matter of quality does not need to enter. yittat 

On the assumption that the Canadian tobacco manufacturers can maintain their selling 
prices irrespective of conditions in the trade, it is difficult to see any financial advantages 
to be derived from a system of price maintenance; in fact there appears to be an economic 
loss. The advantages would apparently depend mainly upon what may be termed intangible 
grounds. That is, it may be that any direct monetary losses are offset in the manufacturer’s 
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them to sell out. If the price cutting goes far enough, it may make losses for most of the 
producers and give smaller profits to the most favourably situated. But this situation has 
its own remedy in that, if the situation persists long enough—which need not be very long— 
only the low cost units will be left. This is particularly true if Imperial and Macdonalds 
are in the low cost group; these two companies are really the only ones which have the 
resources to stand such a strain. 

Over a period of time the result of all this must mean a reduction in the number of 
tobacco manufacturing companies; it must mean the elimination of the weaker companies 
which are likely to be responsible for the initial price cutting. Consequently, a situation 
will come about where there are fewer companies, a greater willingness to follow price 
leadership, and an ultimate restoration of profitable prices for the remaining manufacturers. 
But this period of stress may create repercussions on other groups e.g. labour and growers. 

From the foregoing, it may be concluded that despite the somewhat larger volume of 
sales resulting from lower prices, there might, on balance, be a loss of income to the 
manufacturers during the transition period; but ultimately their position would be restored 
and improved because of the disappearance of some manufacturers and some competition 
resulting in a consequent strengthening of their monopoly position. 

The effects of a system of price maintenance upon workers employed in tobacco 
manufacturing, may be seen from an analysis similar to that which will be applied 
elsewhere for the tobacco growers. The schedules of wages submitted by the Imperial 
Tobacco Company would indicate that, for the class of labour employed, the rates of wages 
at least approximate going market rates; the Company believes them to be considerably 
better. It is difficult, however, to make agfual comparisons because of difference in the 
form and composition of wage schedules. The wage schedule submitted to the Price 
Spreads Commission by W. C. Macdonald Incorporated!5 was examined and appeared not 
to be greatly different from the Imperial schedule. But the difference in form really makes 
such a comparison of little value. On observation, the matter of general working conditions 
in the Montreal plant of the Imperial Tobacco Company, appear decidedly better than 
average. In addition, there are services—medical care, lunch-room facilities, etc., which appear 
to be well above the average. Also there is the practice of granting to employees retiring 
allowance—a practice purely voluntary and continuing at the pleasure of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company.16 When all these factors are assessed, they must mean a substantial 
addition to the annual income of the workers. Thus it appears that the worker’s total 
return in the Montreal plant of the Imperial Tobacco Company is above the market. But 
because such a condition does exist the Imperial Tobacco Company may be getting a 
better quality employee and the Company’s labour costs may be reduced accordingly. It is 
probably unnecessary to make the point that wages and labour costs are two distinct 
things and that the employer’s immediate interest is in the latter. 

The point of the immediate problem can be raised by asking the question, what would 
happen to wages and working conditions in the plants of the Imperial Tobacco Company, 
consequent upon a drastic reduction in the income of the Imperial Tobacco Company. It: 
seems that some margin above the market does exist and that this margin could, under 
drastic circumstances, be squeezed out. But even so, there are certain general factors which 
must be kept in mind. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that there is a rough market rate for labour 
in any area—say in this immediate case, the Montreal district. Employers who do not 
approximate this going rate will find that their labour force is continually turning over and 
that they are getting the least employable members of the group. If the Imperial Tobacco 
Company should find it necessary to reduce wages, and alter working conditions, it could 
not go greatly beyond what is the general level in the district for the type of labour 
employed. In the short-run, it might seem able to reduce its rates but the ultimate difficulty 
of getting suitable people, and the lower efficiency of the workers would mean that over a 
period of time the Company would not be able to go much below the market rate. It 
could reduce wages to some extent but its labour cost would probably rise and the Company 
—as pointed out above—is interested in labour cost. 

In an isolated or one-industry community, the going wage rate may be largely determined 
by one large employer; the employees bargaining power is low because there are no 
alternative employments. This condition often explains why wages are so low in a small 
or isolated one-industry community. But this condition is not true of a metropolitan area 


15 Hehibit No. 165. 
16 Imperial Tobacco Company Folder No. 6. 
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e purchasing of tobacco is more allied with monopoly than with competition. On the 
other hand, the sellers of raw tobacco in the past have been numerous, poorly organized 
and relying upon individual efforts. Under these conditions, it is the conclusion of 
economic theory that such monopolistic buyers can push down the price to the sellers over 
a considerable zone. This is the conclusion arrived at in the economic analysis of the report 
of the Price Spreads Commission and it appears to be a sound one. This conclusion is 
wholly an economic one and does not make any immediate ‘ethical judgment although 
ultimately it does bear on public policy. 
However, in the last three or four years, the Ontario tobacco growers have organized 
into associations and groups and the present system of marketing the Ontario crop of 
flue-cured tobacco and burley tobacco may add to the growers’ capacity to resist the 
buyers’ pressure. The flue-cured system is typical and may be -discussed. The Ontario 
Flue-Cured Tobacco Marketing Association has two classes of members—producers and 
buyers. The directors of the Association are chosen from the two groups and, subject to the 
Association’s by-laws, have the power to set leaf selling prices, set conditions, and control 
acreage. The matter of acreage control is most important and is vital to the continuance of 
this system. The fact that both groups meet as groups In a common directorate makes it 
difficult for the buyers to exert as much pressure as they did under the old system. Thus 
it may be a matter of doubt whether the buyers now have quite the same economic power 
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only the appropriate quantity being sold; and this appropriate quantity may not be the 
entire crop. The balance then has to be sold abroad for what it will bring. But the total 
return to the growers may be greater or less than obtained by selling the whole crop on the 
same prices basis—technically at an equilibrium price. if, however, the entire crop can be 
marketed in Canada and at the higher prices the gain is to the growing industry. seta 

- Again the vital question is: will the absence of price maintenance mean a reduction in 
the manufacturer’s selling price and income, and can anything be passed on to the growers. 
As pointed out above, if the manufacturer’s prices remain the same, irrespective of conditions 
in the distributing trade, then there is no occasion for any pressure being exerted on grower’s 
prices and no further analysis is necessary here. But if it is assumed that the manufac- 
turer’s prices and income are affected by changes in the distributing trade, what then will be 
the effects on the grower’s prices. The answer in large part depends on the point: are the 
buyers now paying only that price which will produce an adequate long-run supply. 

Just what price should be paid for leaf tobacco in order to maintain an adequate long-run 
supply cannot be judged here. Various endeavours to compute growers’ costs, valuable as they 
may be, are of little help in this respect because one item, the cost of land, which is usually 
included in such computations, is itself a function of the prices of leaf tobacco. In general, 
the price of agricultural land depends, in the long-run, on its revenue-producing capacities 
which in turn depend largely on the prices received for the products of the land. Time 
may be needed to adjust land prices to agricultural product prices but the relationship 
exists and, from the long-run viewpoint, is the significant point in this connection. 

As has been pointed out, tobacco lands have increased greatly in price in the last fifteen 
or twenty years; at the same time, these lands have little in the way of alternate uses so that 
tobacco is under any relevant conditions the best crop. Inasmuch as labour and capital can 
expect no greater return in tobacco farming, allowing for risk, than in any other occupation, 
it follows that their returns will be the same as the returns of labour and capital generally 
in the community. Therefore, any unusual return to the industry owing to the level of leaf 
tobacco prices must go into increased land prices. In many forms of agriculture, because the 
land owner and farmer is the one and same person, the gain in one capacity is as good as the 
gain in the other. But, as was shown earlier, tobacco farming is to a great extent tenant 
farming and therefore different; the tenants will, over a period of time, get the usual returns 
and fluctuations in returns will tend to be taken by the land owner. Consequently, it may be 
possible in the long-run to push tobacco prices down to the point where labour and capital 
gets its going return but where land income is low and therefore land prices are very low; 
but as stated before, there is no immediate way of determining this point. 

If the tobacco manufacturer or buyers already have the price of raw tobacco at its 
lowest long-run level—that price which will just bring out the desired quantity—then nothing 
else which may occur can make the price of this raw product go lower and maintain the 
long-run supply. If, concurrent to the system of resale price maintenance, the tobacco manu- 
facturers pay a minimum for the raw material then there is no reason to assume that the 
elimination of the price maintenance system would make any difference. So long as the’ 
income of the tobacco manufacturers is unaffected there is no reason why they should even 
endeavour to get lower leaf prices; they are already doing the best they can. Indeed, as 
stated before, as long as the profits or income of the tobacco manufacturers are the same 
under price competition as under price maintenance, there is no reason to assume that price 
maintenance will increase the price paid to the tobacco growers. Indeed, it may be sug- 
gested that, because the volume of tobacco products sold at retail is somewhat less under 
price maintenance, the volume of raw materials bought will be less, and the prices paid, 
lower than they would otherwise be. Thus price maintenance may be no help to the grower 
and may be a disadvantage to the extent that the practice affects the volume of tobacco 
products sold. 

If, however, the manufacturers are now paying the growers more than is necessary to 
bring forth the necessary long-run supply of raw tobacco, then there is a margin which could 
be cut into by the buyers. It is not clear that there is in fact such a margin but assuming 
that there is, then the less organized conditions which existed among the growers prior to 
1934 would make it easier for the manufacturers to reduce the price of leaf tobacco. With 
the existing organizations of growers and the present system of marketing, it would be more 
difficult to push prices down, even if the margin exists, Possibly it could be done but it 
would meet organized resistance and an amount of publicity which might not be worth the 
cost. Indeed, if the growers could grow powerful enough they might not only resist the 
manufacturers’ efforts to reduce prices but might make them share their gains. However, 
this is, for the time, remote. 
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The foregoing analysis has endeavoured to clarify the economic effects of a system of 
resale price maintenance upon the tobacco manufacturer and the groups immediately asso- 
ciated—labour and the growers. The conclusions may be summarized. If the manufac- 
turers can maintain their own selling prices, without price maintenance, there is no economic 
gain and possibly some loss to the manufacturer from resale price maintenance. If the 
manufacturers can not maintain their own selling prices without price maintenance—which 
is to be doubted—there would possibly be an unpleasant period of transition while the 
industry was being stabilized. Ultimately, they would probably be in a stronger economic 
position. If the manufacturers’ selling prices are not affected by the absence of price main- 
tenance, then no effects on labour or the growers can be attributed to this condition. If 
manufacturers’ selling prices are affected by the absence of price maintenance, the results 
respecting these groups are not so clear but the probability is that even if there is an adverse 
quantitative effect upon these two groups, it would be small rather than large and probably 
much less than the industry appears to think. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE RETAILER AND RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE 


In general, Canadian retail dealers in tobacco products appear to approve of the 
existing resale price maintenance system; their position seems to be based upon the 
conclusion that it eliminates price competition and that it leaves their profit margins on 
tobacco products intact. While this may be a sufficient conclusion for the trade, there are, 
however, economic effects beyond these. 

As every discussion of resale price maintenance brings in the matter of dealers’ margins, 
the significance of the point generally must be discussed and the retail dealer may be used as 
an example. Fundamentally, the retailer is not—or should not be —interested in his 
nominal margin of profit generally, or on any one commodity. His main interest is in the 
net returns from his business. The gross returns from his business are a function of the 
mark-up or rate of gross profit and his volume of business or gross turn-over. If his margin 
is high and his turn-over is low, his profits may be unsatisfactory; if his margin is low and his 
turn-over is high, his profits may be quite satisfactory. This, of course, is elementary but it 
seems to be overlooked by the majority of people when they are discussing the problem of 
price maintenance. It is exceedingly doubtful if there is any more validity in comparing 
mark-up margins than in comparing real estate tax rates in different communities; in the 
second case, the effective burden of taxation depends on the level of assessment as well as the 
nominal tax rate applied to it. In the first case, to repeat, the effective income depends 
upon the volume of business as well as the margins on this volume. 

As stated, the ultimate interest of the retailer should be in the net income from his 
business. The following analysis will be in terms of the effects of resale price maintenance 
upon the number of retailers, upon the retailer’s gross income and costs, and thus his net 
income. This will be followed by some general considerations. 

In the first place, as stated above, the gross income of the retailer is a function of a 
volume of business and the per unit margin. of profit or mark-up. The latter may be settled 
arbitrarily, or by collective action, but the former cannot be. As reasoned throughout here, 
price maintenance must mean some reduction in the total number of units sold by the trade 
because of the higher prices, but the immediate effects of this depend particularly on the 
elasticity of demand for the relevant products. 

Inasmuch as at relevant prices the demand for tobacco products in toto is inelastic, it 
may be presumed that, while the number of units sold is less through price maintenance, the 
amount of dollar sales is greater. Price maintenance may thus in the short-run, increase 
the volume of dollar sales and thus the profitability of retailing tobacco, because a lesser 
volume of unit sales with a larger mark-up gives a larger gross income; the actual amount . 
of increase depends on the relative size of the two factors in the change and there is no 
quantitative data on this point. It is assumed that the relative positions of different tobacco 
products remain unchanged. 

If, for any reason the retail business appears attractive, or in the short-run appears more 
profitable, newcomers in numbers will be drawn to the business; and it is generally agreed that 
retailing is one of the easiest businesses to enter. The manufacturers’ and jobbers’ interest 
in having outlets tends to make it difficult for them to discourage such expansion; in fact 
their interest probably causes them to encourage new outlets. 

If the immediate effect of a system of price maintenance is to increase the number 
of retailers, then the additional gains must be divided among so many dealers that the 
individual unit may be worse off than before; and then the retailers complain that they 
cannot make a living and need larger margins. If the margins were increased, the trade 
would go through the same cycle and end. up at the same place. Unless entry is restricted 
or controlled, the economic gains to a trade from monopolistic practices or certain price 
policies may be quite illusory; but the losses to the community may be quite real. 

It may be reiterated that whenever any line of business or trade obtains a profitable 
or attractive position, such gains can be held for the established concerns only if, for some 
reason or other, access or entry to the business js difficult or impossible. If access or entry 
to the business is easy, newcomers will enter the trade until it comes to the point of being 
“overcrowded”. Thus the immediate and short-run effects of introducing a scheme of price 
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To the extent that the sale of tobacco products is not controlled by exclusive dealers 
in tobacco but Js carried on by grocery stores, drug stores and all sorts of retailers, the fore- 
going analysis may appear in need of modification. But the tendency or trend is the same 
for both cases because where tobacco products are sold by general merchandisers the same 
effects will tend to appear. The extent of the effects, however, may depend somewhat upon 
the quantitative significance of tobacco sales to the particular dealer. It is impossible to 
give detailed data as to the contributions made to retailers’ incomes or profits by tobacco 
sales but Table Ix, p. 68, gives an approximation; the product is one of the fastest movers 
in the whole retail field and thus is likely to be a significant item for many dealers. 

It-is, of course, quite possible that where a retailer handles a number of lines including 
tobacco, the high returns which he obtains on tobacco are really used to subsidize other 
products. In other words, tobacco profits make a more than proportionate contribution to 
overhead cost, and other products through low prices, may make a less than proportionate 
contribution. If this occurs, the total profits in retailing may not be out of the ordinary 
and may, therefore, provide no particular incentive to enter the business. If this is true, 
tobacco users are subsidizing many other products. 

There is, however, the factor that retailing itself is an occupation apparently attractive 
to many of the population and consequently it is a business upon which newcomers embark 
with the slightest or no encouragement. It may be doubted if, on balance, the fact that 
tobacco is sold jointly with other products alters substantially the analysis set out above. 
Certainly, even if the quantitative effects are less, the tendency is in the same direction. 

The considerations which may affect costs rather than income may now be analysed. 
The existence of price maintenance in retailing, means that competition is driven into other 
channels. Price maintenance cannot eliminate rivalry from the trade—it simply canalizes 
the rivalry into certain non-price channels. Those non-price channels of rivalry may be 
advertising, added service to the consumer, or similar things. Whatever may be the 
particular form non-price competition takes, it costs something and must be considered 
in analysing the effects of the different forms of non-price competition.” 

It. is unnecessary to give in detail the various forms of advertising which retailers may 
use in order to attract customers; these forms of advertising are familiar to those engaged 
in the tobacco industry. Possibly direct advertising of tobacco products by retailers is not 
as great as for many other products because of the amount of national advertising carried 
on by tobacco manufacturers. But to the extent that the retailer does advertise it is an 
adidition to his cost. 

Service—a very general term—is another cost which may be more important to the 
retailer than advertising. With all retailers selling at the one price, the individual retailer 
must endeavour to give service in order to attract or to hold customers, The form of the 
service will be decided by the individual retailer’s judgment but it may mean various 
things—delivery, more frequent delivery, account privileges, elaborate store and fittings, 
etc. All of these things are costly and thus they increase the dealers’ expenses. 

It is, of course, true that these forms of competition occur and are used even when 
price competition exists. But under such conditions price may compete with price or with 
price plus service; the choice of form to be offered 1s the retailers, and the choice of selection 
is the consumers. Because price competition 1s in existence, the range of combination of 
forms of competition is greater than when it is absent. When price competition is absent, 
all rivalry must be in the form of advertising, service, etc., which is thus accentuated and 

i dds to t. ost. 
ae po an AV eae Fy price maintenance scheme the costs of the retailer will 
be higher than under price competition. It is impossible to state the extent to which pies 
will be higher for this depends upon the facts In any given case, and for See ery a bt 
the point is probably of much less quantitative significance than in many ott er fields. a 
to whatever extent it does exist the results must be as indicated. Therefore, It 1s reasonable 
to conclude that resale price maintenance canalizes competition into lines which tend to 
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The importance of this point is shown by the size of distribution costs relative to costs 
of production. Marketing costs, of course, include all sorts of things besides advertising, 
service, etc., but these all contribute their mite. And everything which adds to dealer costs 
adds to the general cost of distribution. That these costs are already high is indicated by 
the following excerpt from a standard text on marketing :— 


“The total cost of marketing goods in the United States in 1929 may be estimated 
on the basis of the census data as $39,423,000,000 and the total cost of production as 
$36,169,000,000. These figures include values created by manufacturing, retailing, farm- 
ing, wholesaling, construction, railroads, lumbering, mining and fishing. They are not 
complete, since public utilities and most types of personal service are excluded. Never- 
theless, the figures are large, accounting for a total value of $75,592,000,000. Marketing 
accounted for 52-2 per cent of this total and production for 47-8 per cent: thus marketing 
is more expensive than production. Of the money spent for goods by the household 
consumer, slightly more than one-half went to pay the costs of marketing, and slightly 
less than one-half to pay the costs of producing goods.’ 


Thus the longer run effects of a system of price maintenance are to reduce the volume 
of sales of the individual retailer and to increase his costs of doing business. The combination 
of these effects will mean a smaller net income for’each outlet. 

The above reasoning is, of course, based on the assumption that the effects of price 
maintenance are spread or shared equally among the trade. In fact, this may be modified 
because certain retailers may be more adept at one form of competition than at another, 
and because certain retailers may have a superior location, etc., which cannot under price 
maintenance be offset by price reductions of those dealers less favourably situated. It 
would seem that resale price maintenance appears to differentiate in favour of the better 
placed retailers. 

This raises the point that there may for sound economic reasons be diversity of opinion 
and action within the trade itself. By and large the interests of the large concern may be 
in price competition; the interests of the small dealer and well located dealers may appear 
to be in price maintenance. All agree to support price maintenance but there may arise 
short-run considerations which will cause a conflict between action and opinion.4 In some 
lines the result has been to break down the system; in the Canadian tobacco retailing trade 
constant vigilance appears to keep actions in line with opinion. 

Thus so far the long-run effects of price maintenance on the retailing trade will probably 
be: (a) higher unit prices; (b) smaller volume of unit sales but more important here a 
larger aggregate volume of dollar sales; (c) more outlets and probably a smaller turn-over 
per outlet; (d) higher costs per individual dealer and (e) a consequently smaller income 
per dealer. | 

It may appear odd that the trade should be in favour of a price system which in the 
long-run tends to reduce the income and to increase the costs of the individual business, and 
the number of concerns in the business. The explanation of this attitude is in part that 
they have not analysed the situation fully enough to judge the real effects of the poliey5 — 
Certainly, the general attitude of the trade indicates that there are few doubts as to the 
desirability of price maintenance. It is probably also true that more and more, the business 
world dishkes price competition; such competition appears to bring out the worst features 
of business and indeed of human nature. And if such competition can be eliminated, the 
trade feels that it can place its rivalry on a higher, and possibly in the short-run a more 
profitable, plane. However, it is at this point that the community’s interest and the trade’s 
interest may part company. 

There are, of course, besides these economic effects discussed above, other more general 
effects which have been mentioned as affecting the retailer. Under price maintenance 
schemes, it is argued, the retailer becomes little more than the representative of the manu- 
facturer putting the manufacturer’s products on the counter along side of the mamufacturer’s 
national advertising, and offering the products for sale at a fixed price and taking in the 
customer’s money when the sale is consummated. The retailer offers the commodity at a 
fixed price and relies upon his location, personal connection, or service activities, to bring 
in the volume of business. It may well be that retailing is coming more and more to have 


’P. D. Converse, Hlements of Marketing (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1935), p. 10. 

*Grether, “Distributive Trades and Control of Price Competition” loc. cit., p. 376. 

oer ne economic self-interest of dealers is encased not only in layers of ignorance and 
prejudice but time and again, gives ground to the innumerable influences of an emotional 
sentimental and institutional quality.” Grether, loc. cit., p. 376. ‘ 
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such a position in the economie system. But it should be recognized that such a position in 
the system means that the functions of the retailer are being definitely limited (to some 
extent absorbed by the manufacturer) and that the retailer is being given little discretion 
in charging more or less for a product, or in the methods of carrying on his own business. 
He becomes less the buying agent of the community and more the selling agent of the 
manufacturer. 
One of the reasons frequently advanced for the necessity of resale price maintenance 
is the necessity of eliminating certain forms of unfair competition such as the sale of pro- 
ducts at a loss, or the use of a product as a “loss leader.” The practice of using loss leaders 
as bait for customers is well known and needs little elaboration here. In brief, it means 
that some product—frequently a branded article—is selected and is sold at a very low price 
which is advertised widely, The purpose of this practice is two-fold; firstly, to attract 
customers to the store on the assumption that once in the store they will purchase things 
other than the one advertised and secondly, to create the impression that, because’ of the 
low price on one article, the store is a low-priced one. However, the growing willingness of 
the public to buy only the low-priced product tends to defeat the very purpose of the 
method and will probably be the ultimate answer to the problem.6 Whether or not the 
practice of loss leaders is legitimate, is bitterly debated by the trade but it is doubtful if the 
significance of the practice is at all proportionate to the publicity given it. 

It is very difficult to ascertain what is meant by a loss leader. The Federal Trade 
Commission in its Chain Store investigation stated that:— 


“A loss leader apparently is variously considered as an article sold below net invoice 
cost, net purchasing cost, or net manufacturing cost as the case may be, or it may be 
applied to goods sold below the net purchase cost of the goods plus operating costs, or 
simply to goods sold below the usual mark-up.”7 


This investigation gives little data on true loss leaders and it is probably difficult to 
find any extensive use of real loss leaders which would conform to either the first or second 
definition given above. The common case of loss leader was simply one in which the dealer 
sold at less than the customary price but at a price higher than the dealers’ invoice price; 
in other words, the dealer reduced his margin and sold at a lower price to the public. To 
the trade, this is a loss leader. 

If a dealer wishes to reduce his margin and sell at a lower price to the public, it would 
ordinarily be regarded as a matter for each dealer to settle himself. It should be realized 
that, in every line of business, the costs of doing business are not the same for every con- 
cern. For many reasons, one concern will have a low cost, another high costs, and another 
still higher costs. When one thinks of these costs in terms of their respective magnitudes 
or sizes, the individual costs may be placed in an array—that is they can be arranged in 
order of size from the lowest to the highest. The higher costs concerns will be the marginal 
firms. There are, of course, Many reasons why costs will vary but probably the only 
permanent explanation is the varying efficiencies of managements. Because nearly every 
other cause of cost differentials can be capitalized, it is a general conclusion that, in the 
long-run, the different individual costs reflect the efficiency of management of the individual 
business, 

To say that a trade is profitable or not, does not mean very much, for some concerns 
will always make profits—no matter how unfavourable general trade conditions are, Other 
concerns will always drag along no matter how favourable the general circumstances are. 
This, of course, follows from the above analysis and depends upon the individual’s position 
with respect to costs. But the point is that no matter how good general conditions are, 
somebody in the industry can always explain that the trade is not prosperous. Therefore, 
the reaction of the trade itself to its profitability or its income must be discounted to some 
The presence of joint costs and the ever present problem of overhead cost make 
the matter more complex. But as the discussion here Is mainly in terms of total costs of 
carrying on the retail unit, these points are not immediately relevant. ; ai, oad 

The same point may be viewed more particularly from. the viewpoint of ae lp sah fe 
trade; the most common basis of analysing costs in the distributing trades is the ratio o 
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expenses to gross sales. One tobacco dealer may have a ratio of expenses to sales of twenty 
per cent while across the corner, the competitor has a ratio of thirty per cent. Because of 
this condition, it is impossible to say that the trade “needs” a given mark-up. As pointed 
out before, the mark-up is only one factor in the situation. If the margin or mark-up is 
set at twenty per cent, it will be argued, especially by the trade that there is great harm 
done to the dealer with the higher cost of doing business. If the margin is fixed at thirty 
per cent, the dealer with the low costs, so it is argued, is denied the right to promote his 
business on the basis of his low costs and his efficiency in management. Further, the con- 
sumer is denied the lower prices which the low cost dealers can give. 

There has been so much statistical work done by the Harvard Bureau of Business 
Research, the Federal Trade Commission, etc. on the subject of variation in retailers’ 
expenses that it is unnecessary to labour the point here. The following table, Table X, is 
given as an example but it is only one of the many tables compiled by different bodies all 
of which show somewhat similar results. 


TABLE X._EXPENSE DIFFERENTIALS—FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION* 
ee 


Per cent of net sales 
Number of stores, 1927 
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* Hearing on H. R. 1611, Serial 1, January 29, 1937, p. 146. 


A system of resale price maintenance tends to turn the retailer into an agent who receives 
a fee of so much per unit of turnover. Accordingly, the retailer with the high turnover is paid 
more per unit of work done than the dealer with the slow turnover. As pointed out above, 
if retailers with a slow turnover are given a margin satisfactory to them, those with a quick 
turnover are given the opportunity for abnormally large profits in the short-run. 

Whether or not price maintenance tends to make dealers’ margins relatively high, or 
higher than those which exist in the absence of the practice, is a point which has been 
much discussed by those interested in the problem.8 There is, of course, for manufacturers 
in general the problem of getting and maintaining dealers’ good-will; and one of the best 
means to this end, is by generous margins. Thus, in general, the manufacturer in a 
competitive position will probably tend to give wide margins. 


This conclusion is sound generally but it may not be as important in the Canadian © 


tobacco trade as in other lines. The reason for this is the strong position of the Canadian 
tobacco manufacturer in dealing with the trade. The manufacturer can pretty well settle 
the point himself and while he may lean to generosity rather than niggardliness—as far 
as the point can be estimated—he will not be as generous as in more competitive lines. 
Thus the quantitative effect of resale price maintenance on dealers’ margins set by the 
Canadian tobacco manufacturer is not as important as it might be in general. 

Although the arguments for price maintenance, and the protests against price cutting 
come strongly from the distributing trades, it is questionable if they have any real case 
in support of this position. The argument respecting the manufacturer’s position has been 
touched upon before. It is, in brief, that the manufacturer of a branded commodity 
develops, by large expenditures on advertising, a good will which is dissipated by the 
dealer when he cuts the price. This argument, however, is one which applies primarily 
where there are many brands of the same or similar commodities and where there are 
private brands. Consequently, this contention is of little significance in the Canadian 
tobacco trade where private brands are negligible. 

It may be that the loss leader is a serious problem although the weight of independent 
evidence does not support this conclusion. But even if it is accepted as a matter of 
importance, it is very doubtful if the answer is price maintenance. ‘The loss leader 


8Grether, “Resale Price Maintenance and the Consumer”, American Marketing Journal, 
July, 1935, p. 146. 
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problem exists when one product is cut deeply and price maintenance will eliminate this 
practice in price-maintained lines. But price maintenance will also deny the efficient 
dealer the right to reduce the prices on all lines—a very different matter from loss leader 
or bait. Thus, even if there is an abuse it is questionable if price maintenance is the 
proper solution, 

Indeed, it is very important that the economic issues should be clearly understood 
and that the business world—and legislators too—should understand the fundamental 
differences between the elimination and control of unfair trade practices and general systems 
of price control. As suggested, unfair practices such as loss leaders—if it is one—should 
be specifically met, but not by general price-fixing schemes.9 

It may be concluded that there are no long-run economic benefits accruing to the 
retail trade generally from a system of resale price maintenance in the tobacco industry. 
A few retailers may gain because they are better located for, and more adapted to the 
type of trade carried on under price maintenance. But in general, gains to the retail 
trade disappear because there is no control over the numbers in the business. It may be 
further concluded that unfair trade practices call for their own specific remedies and not 
for a general scheme of price fixing. 


P : : ; lear distine- 
‘The resale price maintenance] is confused by the absence of ac 
é' es abs pena een ee lhe that are the essence of the play of supply and demand 
ane rand price practices in unfair competition.” Grether, loc. cit., p. 390. 
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Cuapter VII 


THE WHOLESALER AND RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE 


In general, the jobbing or wholesale trade in tobacco products appears strongly to 
favour resale price maintenance. As in the case of retailers, this practice is supported on 
the grounds that it stabilizes the trade, eliminates chisellers, and puts competition on 
ethical grounds. Again, this analysis is too simple to be conclusive and requires much 
elaboration. 

The vital interest of the wholesaler is the same as that of the retailer, that is he is 
concerned with the net income from his business and his net income is his total income 
less the costs of doing business. The analysis here is similar to that for the retailing 
business but possibly it may be unnecessary to repeat all the reasoning. The following 
discussion covers the effects of price maintenance upon the numbers of wholesalers, and 
upon the wholesalers’ gross income and costs, as well as certain other general considerations. 

As pointed out before, the margin or mark-up in any business, including wholesaling, 
may be determined by competitive forces or may be arbitrarily set, but the volume of 
business done depends upon other cireumstances and is not subject to such arbitrary 
control. The income of the business depends upon the volume of sales and the margin 
of profit—both are basic factors in the computation. It has been the assumption throughout 
that price maintenance, because of its reduction in the volume of consumption of the 
product must mean some reduction in the aggregate volume of unit sales by all whole- 
salers; that is some volume of unit turnover is lost, but not necessarily dollar volume. 
The reduction in unit sales may be a smaller percentage than the increase in prices, so 
that the net income of the dealers—the product of these two variable factors—will be 
larger; the precise reaction depends upon the elasticity of demand, which in general, 
and at existing levels of prices for tobacco products, is regarded as being inelastic; all of 
which supports the above conclusion, 

Whether or not this larger return per business can be held intact depends mainly 
upon the point of whether or not newcomers can enter the business easily. If the mark-up 
makes the business appear attractive, or in the short-run makes it more profitable, then 
the interest of others may be attracted to the business. If new jobbing businesses can 
be started easily, the entrance of the newcomers will mean the reduction in the volume 
of business carried on by each wholesaler because now there are more dealers in the trade; 
there has been a greater increase in dealers than in the dollar volume of sales. The 
same chain of reasoning which applied to the retail business applies here. It seems to 
be the opinion of the trade itself that there are too many concerns in the business: 
this, of course, is the general view of the members of most businesses and professions. 
concerning their numbers and it must be accepted with some reservation. 

It appears very doubtful, however, if there is the same easy entrance to the jobbing 
trade generally that there is to the retailing field1 The evidence from the tobacco tate 
itself showed that there was considerable stability for periods of time and that while 
businesses might merge, etc., few mew ones came in. In addition to this, there is the 
practice of the Imperial Tobacco Company—and possibly of other companies—of exercising 
some control over the adding of new firms to their sales list.2 Such a practice can be 
very effective in limiting entry to the business; it is, of course, particularly effective 
in limiting the number of non-tobacco wholesalers who may wish to add tobacco to their 
existing lines. Because of these difficulties in entering the wholesale trade, or extending 
Dg eee it may bey be ane for a considerable period, the added _ profits 
sues ‘ If this nett aan ae “th cy is i eae tO ge 

INeSss. I ; SION | , then the jobbing trade may have a sound and 
rational basis for its position in the matter, 

There is here the same problem as in the retail field—that of tobacco being one of 
a number of products handled. The analysis used there is valid here—that high profits 
on tobacco may be used to subsidize other products. While no competition is possible on 


1N. H. Engle, “Economic Phases of the Wholesale Market.” A ] i j 
T } sa cet, merican He 
Vol. 23, No.3 (June, 1933), p. 189 et seq; this gives a good dicuea of He ee 
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tobacco prices, there is always the possibility that a bill of goods from a mixed wholesaler 
Will include tobacco at fixed prices and other items at low prices; thus reducing the total 
of the two. There is also the possibility that tobacco makes more than its proportionate 
contribution to the overhead costs, and other products through low prices, make less than 
their proportionate share. To the extent that this occurs, tobacco users are here, as 
in the retail field, subsidizing the users of some other products. 

The effect of a uniform margin for all dealers, as discussed for the retailing trade, 
apphes to the wholesalers also, for their costs vary just as those of the retailers do. Thus a 
margin which is very profitable for one may be quite inadequate for another. It is unneces- 
sary, however, to repeat again the arguments discussed previously. 

The matter of costs may now be brought in. In the tobacco trade, the jobber is 
allowed a fixed mark-up on the various forms of tobacco products and is required to sell 
to the retailers at a set price and, in general, on standard terms and conditions. Under 
these conditions, competition must be directed to the advertising and service channels. Just 
as in the retail trade, because of the manufacturers’ national advertising, it is probably true 
that advertising plays a lesser part than service; but the tendency will be for the amount 
of advertising, or advertising devices, to be greater under price maintenance than under 
price competition. 

Service by the jobber may mean certain valuable aids to the retailer or it may mean 
merely a plethora of calls, salesmen, deliveries, etc.3 In the tobacco jobbing trade, com- 
petition in service has meant more frequent calls by salesmen, more frequent deliveries, 
and deliveries of smaller quantities; it has also meant the introduction of the truck ware- 
house. All of these increase the cost of distributing without necessarily adding to the real 
flow of utilities to the retailer or to the community. The evidence from the trade itself 
indicates that competition in service is very keen and that it adds considerably to the cost 
of doing business.4 But once price competition is eliminated, the whole rivalry must be 
concentrated in these non-price channels and more competition in service is inevitable. 

Thus costs, under price maintenance, behave in the same way as for the retailer— 
that is they tend to increase. But the jobber having increased, and held, the larger 
income consequent upon higher prices, has a greater cushion to take the added costs of 
service. He may pay out all his added returns on service, or he may be able to save more 
for himself; it depends largely upon his place in the trade. But certainly, because of the 
difficulty of entrance, the Jobbing trade appears to be in a position to gain more than the 
retailer from a price maintenance scheme. 


2“The danger is that the array of merchandising services will expand unduly under this 
sort of competitive pressure.. The best single illustration of a specific quality is the wholesale 
drug business in Great Britain. A margin of 12} per cent has been allowed to drug wholesalers 
in general. This margin was deemed adequate until the wholesale houses in the rivalry for 
business began to pyramid their services to dealers until they were making pear Ns Meets Re 
four times a day and calling by telephone twice a day for orders. This problem of the ae be 
expansion of general merchandising services 1s to be solved only on a basis of intimate anc See 
co-operation among the members of the trade. Grether, Resale Price Maintenance in Grea 
Britain (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1935), p. 319. ‘ ners 

4Qne jobber suggested that “service” cost him approximately 3 to 1 per cent of his gross 
turnover; if correct, this is a heavy charge. 
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Cuapter VIII 


THE CONSUMER’S INTEREST 


As many of the points touching the consumer’s interests were discussed in connection 
with the retailer, it is unnecessary to do more than examine briefly certain points touching 
the consumer’s relationship to price maintenance. The consumer’s contact with the system 
is through the retail outlet. There is little evidence to show the Canadian consumer’s 
attitude towards price maintenance either in the Canadian tobacco trade or in general. 
In the United States, the Federal Trade Commission’s small statistical sample (1,990) of 
questionnaire replies from consumers showed that nearly three-quarters of the replies were 
not in favour of the practice It further showed that one of the main benefits claimed for 
the consumers was standardized prices.2 It is clear that consumers’ attitudes vary con- 
siderably depending upon occupations and interests, and clearly in many cases, the 
individual’s reaction as a consumer is over-balanced by his business interests. But the 
presumption is that the practice is not approved by the majority of consumers. 

Undoubtedly, resale price maintenance means from the viewpoint of the consumer, a 
higher price for tobacco products, possibly more retail outlets, and possibly though much 
less important in this field, more competition in service, and other similar forms. It is 
generally agreed that the consumers’ main interest is in lower prices and that the majority 
of them—certainly the lower income group which needs help—would prefer, if given the 
chance, to take the alternative of lower prices. The difference in unit prices for tobacco 
products under two systems—resale price maintenance or price competition—cannot be great 
in cents and thus it may appear insignificant. But when it is translated into terms of 
annual expenditure, it becomes much more important and can, in the aggregate, mean 
substantial sums. 

The added number of outlets may seem an apparent gain to the community in having 
more widely dispersed outlets; but these added outlets are at a definite cost to the com- 
munity which may not wish to pay such costs. With respect to service, it must be realized 
that there are a large number of consumers who do not want service but want the bare 
commodity at the lowest possible price. This element in the community is given no 
opportunity to exercise its choice when the matter is limited as it is by resale price main- 
tenance—it must take convenience, service and similar cost items when it would prefer 
more commodity and less service. From the viewpoint of this group, the suggestion is that 
at least the choice should be left to them. 

Many of the general considerations which might apply in industries with many producers, 
private brands, etc., do not apply in the Canadian tobacco industry. The number of 
producers is so small that it would be probable that, in the absence of price maintenance, 
all lines and brands would be treated equally and would be cut about the same, and 
consequently, the consumers would not develop prejudices on the cut lines. The United 
States experience suggests that cut-price tobacco products are not subqject to the consumer- 
or even dealer- ill-will which may apply on cut-price products in other trades. ‘Tobacco 
is a product which is so clearly sold by brands which are known and used by the con- 
sumers that it is easily subject to price comparisons. ‘Tobacco products are convenience 
goods and as suggested, there are probably fewer opportunities for the service appeal. 
Consequently, the price factor is important. 

One of the points frequently urged for price maintenance in general is that there are 
other brands or goods which can be resorted to. In fact one of the real protections to the 
consumer from abuse of the system is the private brands. But in tobacco products in 
Canada there is virtually no substitute and thus this argument does not apply; the con- 
sumer uses price maintained goods or nothing. 


1 Federal Trade Commission, Resale Price Maintenance, Part I, p. 11. 

2 161d. DH. 43: 

3 Federal Trade Commission, op. cit., p. 22. Out of approximately 2,000 answers, about 56 
per cent ms the number of consumers favoured cash and carry units, while 17 per cent preferred 
service stores. 
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By and large the present economic system relies 
petition to settle what will be sold, and how, and by whom. At many places, this control 
has been modified but it is still the predominant force in the system. So long as this is 
true, it appears a proper conclusion from the consumer’s interest, that the margin or profit, 
or more correctly, the income, to be obtained in retailing should be settled not by the 
arbitrary action of the manufacturers, but by the competition—eliminating unfair forms— 
among the dealers, whom, it is presumed, are familiar with their business. Thus, the play 
of econome forces will settle the number of dealers and the returns to the business just as 
in other places. Undoubtedly, the results of such a policy which is now the general one 
in retailing, are unpleasant to those dealers forced out. Individuals in any line of activity— 
professional or business—are prone to identify their own welfare with that of the com- 
munity but this is a confusion of interests. The welfare of the community may call for 
the elimination of certain businesses—distressing as this may be to the individual concerned. 
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CONCLUSION 


The argument presented in the foregoing pages may be briefly summarized and the 
conclusions set out. From the general viewpoint of economic principles and the general 
philosophy of the present economic system, there is a presumption that resale price main- 
tenance, on balance, is an anti-social practice. This is concluded because such a practice 
does not tend to maximize the volume of production or the national income. The importance 
of this conclusion will vary from one industry to another depending upon the conditions 
in each industry. Possibly the peculiar conditions in the Canadian tobacco industry may 
make the point of less quantitative importance there. This involves the further matter of 
judgment, that is, whether or not such a price policy, while definitely anti-social, is of 
sufficient quantitative importance to affect public policy to the point of requiring remedial 
action. 

The immediate effects of this price policy on the manufacturer depends on whether or not 
manufacturers’ selling prices can be held firm, without it. If these prices can be held firm 
the manufacturers may lose somewhat by resale price maintenance; even if these prices 
are not subject to the same control as under resale price maintenance, it would seem that 
in the long-run, the manufacturers may not economically gain by the policy. On the basis 
of the detailed analysis, it is doubtful if there is a substantial and permanent gain to labour 
from the policy of resale price maintenance; in all probability it would, because of other 
factors, be little affected by the presence or absence of the system. The growers of tobacco 
are considerably removed from the retailing of tobacco products and it is questionable if 
there is a significant gain — other than to landowners—in this field from resale price main- 
tenance. In both these cases the quantitative significance of any gain which might exist is 
small. 

The wholesale or jobbing trade appears to be benefited immediately by the policy, 
because of the difficulty of entry to this field. The extent of the gain cannot be estimated, 
and it exists only if it is not passed on to the users of other products. The retail trade in 
general apparently gets no permanent economic gains from the policy, although it appears to 
eliminate from the business for the time being certain disagreeable aspects. The consumer 
probably pays more for tobacco products, certainly in most areas, and he may be forced 
to take more service and more outlets. 

These conclusions are stated baldly, for the qualifications and conditions have been 
set out in detail above. And from the detailed analysis, it will be realized that the con- 
clusion might be altered by new conditions or by different weight on certain. factors now 
present in the situation. But on the basis of logic and probability, the foregoing is sound. ' 

These conclusions lead logically to the ultimate conclusion that as a price policy the 
practice of resale price maintenance cannot, on its economic side, be supported in the general 
public interest or as an answer to unfair trade practices; it may even be of doubtful value 
in the long-run to most divisions of the tobacco trade and industry itself. 

As stated at the outset this survey is concerned only with the economic aspects of resale 
price maintenance. However, the business policy of any concern is not determined exclusively 
by economic considerations. Other factors besides the economic ones are bound to be con- 
sidered in the determination of policy. The relative importance of these various con- 
siderations can only be assessed and decided by the concern itself. All that the present 
analysis has endeavoured to do is to make clear the economic aspects and effects which are 
relevant to a careful consideration of the whole problem. The absence or presence of 
resale price maintenance in the Canadian tobacco trade involves other considerations, which 
from the viewpoint of the Imperial Tobacco Company, or of the whole industry and trade, 
may be the deciding factors as long as the matter remains one of business policy and 
private concern. 
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THE LAW OF RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE IN CANADA 


The law of Canada on almost any subject takes as its starting point the doctrines of the 
English common law. Deviation from the lines of those doctrines is generally the result 
either of peculiar local conditions too pronounced to be disregarded or of special statutory 
provision. It is therefore material to notice briefly the English law on resale price main- 
tenance. 

An agreement to maintain resale prices is always an agreement in restraint of trade — 
it limits the free discretion of the individual to buy and sell as he will. The earlier common 
law always looked with deep suspicion on agreements in restraint of trade. By the nine- 
teenth century, it became established, however, that agreements in restraint of trade would 
be lawful and enforceable if the restraint was reasonable — “reasonable, that is, in reference 
to the interests of the parties concerned and’ reasonable in reference to the interests of the 
public.” The old prejudice against restraints of trade is preserved in the rule that all 
restraints of trade are presumed to be unreasonable and therefore unenforceable until 
proven to be reasonable by the party relying on their validity in the particular case. But as 
far as resale price maintenance agreements are concerned, this is the only shred of the legal 
prejudice which remains. For commercial agreements are no longer critically scanned by the 
courts. The judges have repeatedly said that, in such agreements, the parties are the best 
judges of what is reasonable between themselves? This is rather too sweeping a statement 
because in two cases where the agreements were designed, among other things, to maintain 
prices, the courts held that the restraints imposed went beyond what was reasonable in the 
interests of the parties.2 However, out of seven cases in which resale price maintenance was 
directly or indirectly involved, these are the only two where the agreements were not upheld. 
In each of these two cases, the agreements were not as limiting trade but eliminating it 
entirely in certain circumstances. It has been comparatively easy to overturn the presumption 
that a restraint is unreasonable in the interest of the parties. 

No English case has ever decided directly and unequivocally that a resale price 
maintenance agreement was contrary to the interests of the public. Once shown to be 
reasonable between the parties, the onus of proving detriment to the public “will lie on the 
party alleging it” and “this onus will be no light one.’’4 

While it is true that there is only one English case where the issue of reasonableness in 
the public interest was squarely raised and dealt with explicitely,5 nevertheless, it is clear 
that, as far as the interest of the public is concerned, slight evidence if any, has been 
required to justify an agreement for maintenance of resale prices. In the cases the judges 
emphasize public advantages to be gained from resale price maintenance agreements; 
conservation of resources, stabilising of trade. and fair return to labour and capital. 
However, the validity of resale price maintenance agreements is far from being established 
as an absolute and universal rule in the English cases. 

In most of the cases, the existence of free trade is an implicit, and sometimes an 
explicit, assumption. 


“Public policy does not permit of any (situation) that would really produce public 
mischief; such might be possibly the case if it was calculated to produce a pernicious 
monopoly in articles for English use—a point I desire to leave open and one which, 
having regard to the growth of syndicates and trusts, may some day or other become 
extremely important.’”6 


This statement was explained by Lord Parker to contemplate 


‘a state of affairs in which some trade or industry has passed or is likely to pass 
into the hands or under the control of a single individual or group of individuals and 


1 Nordenfeldt v. Maxim Gun and Ammunition Co., (1894) A. C. 535 at p. 565, per Lord 
MacNaghten. 

2 North West Salt Oo. v. Electrolytic Alkali Oo., (1914) A. C. 461 at p. 471. Palmolive Co. 
v. Freedman, (1928) Ch. 264 at p. 271. 

3 Oollins v. Locke, (1879) 4 i C. 674; Evans v Heathcote, (1918) 1K. B. 408. 

4 Attorney-General of Australia v. Adelaide Steamship Oo., (1913) A. C. 781 at p. 797 
approved by Lord Haldane in North West Salt Co. v. Electrolytic Alkali Co., (1914) A. C. 461 
at p. 473. 

5 Palmolive Co. v. Freedman, (1928) Ch. 264. 

€ Nordenfeldt v. Maxim Gun Co., (1893) 1 Ch. 630 at p. 668. 
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to indicate that if a restraint of trade is likely to produce that result, it may on grounds 


Pate Policy, be unenforceable, however reasonable in the interests of the parties to 


He went on to say that one of the evils of monopoly conditions is 
ment of the prices of goods and services,’8 and that such an evil is much more likely 
to arise in a country which maintains a protective tariff than in a country which does not2 

In the North West Salt Co. v. Electrolytic Alkali Co., substantially all the manufacturers 
of salt in north-west England had entered an agreement to regulate price and output and 
they were found to have established practical control of the inland salt market. The 
House of Lords said that this was not, of itself, unreasonable in the public interest. There 
might still have been effective competition from abroad10 Lord Haldane specifically 
cautioned that “if a monopoly were attempted to be set up which was calculated to enhance 
prices to an unreasonable extent, that would be ground for refusing to enforce it.”11 In 
Palmolive Co. v. Freedman, Lawrence, L. J. said he did not think it would be a ground 


for complaint on the part of the English public even if none of the Palmolive products were 
sold in England at all. 


“the undue enhance- 


“It is not as if the plaintiff had acquired control of the whole or a substantial part 
of the output of some indispensable commodity (such as coal or salt or toilet soap) and 
were endeavouring to force the members of the public to pay higher prices for goods 
they were practically compelled to puchase.”!2 


Even where the assumption of free trade is not explicit, the frequent use by the 
judges of the argument that it will rarely be in the interests of a producer to raise prices 
to an unreasonable extent shows that this assumption underlies the argument. 

The early attitude of the Canadian courts seems to have conformed to the result of 
the English cases. In Ontario Salt Co. v. Merchants Salt Co., in 187113 a number of salt 
manufacturers had agreed to market all their product at a common price through a trustee. 
The court held that the agreement was not intended to create a monopoly because it did 
not include all the local manufacturers and, in any case, salt could be imported from 
abroad. Competition would effectively regulate any attempt of the trust to raise prices to 
an unreasonable extent. 

Eighteen years later, the results of the adoption of a protectionist tariff policy persuaded 
the Canadian parliament that the common law did not afford sufficient protection to the 
public and a statute provided that certain agreements of the type used to maintain prices 
should be criminal offences.14 This was a divergence from the English common law. At 
worst, in England, the agreement was merely unenforceable. Henceforth, in Canada, some 
agreements were to be criminal offences. Where the words of the statute clearly applied to 
an agreement there could be no appeal to the English authorities. More than that, even 
where it was doubtful whether the statute struck at a particular agreement, it became 
doubtful whether the judges would fall back upon the common law as an aid to interpretation 
because those rules assumed a free trade system and Canada had a protective tariff.t5 
Canadian judges, in interpreting what is now s. 498 of the Criminal Code, have consistently 
refused to use the principles laid down in the English cases to expound or limit their 
interpretation.16 The same is true of their interpretation of s. 2 of the Combines Investigation 


7 Attorney-General of Australia v. Adelaide Steamship Co., (1913) AON 781 at pe Tos. 

8 [bid., p. 799. : ¥ 

ae i ey iCeneral of Australia v. Adelaide Steamship Co., (19138) A. C. 781 at p. 795. 

10 North West Salt Co. v. Electrolytic Alkali Co., (1914) A. C. 461 -at p. 470. 

11 [bid., p. 471-2. 

1 live Co. v. Freedman, (1928) Ch. 264 at p. 282. ie 

18 ABT 18 ee Chutteers Reports 540. It is not without significance that as late as 
1917 the Supreme Court of Canada dismissed the suggestion of an illegal conspiracy in restraint 
of trade by pointing out that there was no import duty on the particular commodity. MacHwan 
v. Toronto General Trusts Corporation, (1917) 54 8. C. R. 381. At that time, the Dominion 
Salt Agency controlled ninety per cent of the Canadian production. No evidence to show 
Eiuadecment of price or undue limitation of facilities was, in fact, offered as the point merely 


Be tat tienes amended and now incorporated in the Criminal Code R. S. C. 1927, Ch. 36, 
ey OTs Wampole v. Karn, (1906) 11 0. L. R. 619 at p. 628 the court said that the Common 


Law did not apply because of the statute and the statute was passed because of the introduction 
a ome tert. L. R. 648. Weidman v. Shragge, (1912) 2 D.L.R. 734 at pp. 


197 Pe eet, yO) ery, (i915) 330. L, R. 251 at p. 22. Dominion Supply Co. v. 


Robertson, (1917) 39 O. L. R. 495. 
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Act. It would be rash to assume that English authorities can be successfully used in 
Canada for the purpose of upholding resale price maintenance agreements. The question 
here is primarily one of interpreting certain broad general expressions in a statutory 
enactment upon which a conclusion is likely to be reached by reference to all the circum- 
stances!7 rather than by reliance on rules devised for a radically different situation. 

The relevant statutory provisions are to be found in sections 496-8 of the Criminal 
Code and section 2 of the Combines Investigation Act of 1923. Under the Criminal Code, 
agreements to limit unduly the facilities for producing, supplying, dealing in, etc., to unduly 
prevent or lessen the production of, to unreasonably enhance the price of or unduly prevent 
or lessen competition in, any article or commodity are criminal offences. Under the 
Combines Investigation Act, any combination resulting from an agreement or arrangement 
to limit facilities, to prevent or lessen production, or competition, to enchance price or to 
fix a common price or resale price is a criminal offence if the combination has operated 
or is likely to operate “to the detriment or against the interest of the public.” In interpret- 
ing the Criminal Code sections, the courts have said that “unduly” is meant to refer to an 
excess from the point of view of the interests of the public18 It has also been held that the 
words “to the detriment or against the interest of the public” were intended to be inclusive 
of “unreasonably” in clause (c) and of “unduly” in clause (d) of s. 498.19 It is reasonably 
certain, therefore, that s. 2 is co-extensive with subsections (a), (c) and (d) of s. 498 of the 
Code. But that does not advance the matter far. It is evident that the expressions, 
“unduly”, “unreasonably”, “to the detriment or against the interest of the public”, are very 
elastic expressions even if they do mean the same thing2® The only way in which they could 
erin precision in a legal sense is by a series of judicial decisions placing specific sets of 
facts inside or outside these expressions. But the facts involved in “combines” cases are 
always complex, and the judges often do not clearly say which aspects of the fact situation 
are crucial and which are irrelevant. Add to this the obvious remark that the possible 
combinations of fact in this kind of case are almost infinite and it will be clear that the 
thirty odd cases in Canada, which have raised, directly or indirectly, the questions of civil 
enforceability or of criminal liability do not make it possible to label every variety of 
agreement with assurance, 

Although the purpose is te find out what agreements to maintain resale prices are free 
from the taint of illegality, it is not sufficient to quire merely into those cases which have 
dealt with “unreasonable” enhancement of price or enhancement “to the detriment of the 
nublic.” An agreement for the purpose of maintaining or even of advancing resale prices 
may be quite unobjectionable in that it does not do so unreasonably, etc., and yet fall 
within some of the other clauses. For example to maintain resale prices, there must be some 
regulation of supply and that in itself may amount to an undue limiting of facilities for 
producing or dealing or to an undue preventing of competition! All these arrangements 
between producers and distributors have, as their ultimate aim, a regulation, if not a main- 
tenance or advancement, of prices. The subsidiary devices for reaching that end may be. 
of minor interest to the parties to the agreement but the statutes clearly contemplate that 
they may be intrinsically objectionable regardless of whether price is advanced “unreason- 


17 See Hodgins, J. A. in Attorney-General of Ontario y. Canadian Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion. 

18 Weidman v. Shragge, pp. 758-61. 

19 Rex v. Alexander, (19382) 2 D. L. R. 109 at p. 111. 

20 'The sterility of judicial attempts to explain, in a general way, what these expressions mean 
is well illustrated by the definition essayed by Osler, J. A. in Rew v. Elliott, (1905) in 9 O.L.R. 
648 at p. 662, “Competition is not to be prevented or lessened unduly, that is to say, in an 
undue manner or degree, wrongly, improperly, excessively, inordinately, which it may well be in 
one or more senses of this word if, by the combination of a few, the right of the many is 
practically interfered with by restricting it to the members of the combination.” 

Another general discussion of the meaning of s. 498 (d) to be found in the cases is that 
given by Anglin, J. in Weidman v. Shragge. It has definite value. He decided that “unduly” 
means something more restrictive on the right of agreement than does “unreasonably”. That is 
important because, if “unduly” meant “unreasonably”, it could then be strongly argued that 
498 (d) merely codified the common Jaw test and that the English cases which allowed of such 
easy proof of reasonableness would be applicable to its interpretation. (See paragraph 3 of the 
text above.) But the Supreme Court of Canada declared that the use of “unduly” makes the 
Criminal Code more restrictive of combination than was the common law. 

In Stinson-Reeb Co. v. The King, (1929) 3 D. L. R. 331 at p. 335, Mignault, J. said, “Injury 
to the public by the hindering or suppressing of free competition, notwithstanding any advantage 
which may accrue to the business interests of members of the combine is what brings an agree- 
ment under the ban of s. 498.” 

21 See Attorney-General of Ontario v. Canadian Wholesale Grocers Association, (1923) 53 
ee Hy an ne Rea v. Alexander, (1932) 2 D. L. R. 109, Rea v. Canadian Import Co., (1934) 61 
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23 Rew v. Elliott, (1905) 9 O. L. R. 648. 
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9: 
25 Rex v. McMichael, (1907) 18 C.-C. 185, 
26 Rex v. Master Plumbers and Steamfitters Co-operative Association (1907) 140. L. R, 295, 
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Some support for this distinction is to be found in Rez v. Beckett,28 in which charges 
under s. 498, ss. (b) (c) and (d) were laid against the Dominion Wholesale Grocers Guild. 
It comprised ninety-five per cent of the wholesale grocers. Its objects were to make the 
whole grocery trade flow through wholesale channels and to secure a fixed margin on various 
products. They tried to get manufacturers to fix list prices for sale to retail trade and to 
promise them a percentage. They pledged themselves to give a preference to manufacturers 
whom their association thought deserving of support. Any wholesaler could become a 
member and the only ground of expulsion was the conduct of a retail business. They also 
attempted to persuade manufacturers to refuse to deal with wholesalers who did not main- 
tain the list price. The defendants were acquitted. The earlier cases were distinguished on 
two grounds: (1) There was no attempt or intention to restrict benefits to members; any 
bona fide wholesaler could buy at the same price as members and was free to join the 
association if he wished; the aim of the association was to benefit the entire wholesale trade; 
(2) They did not fix prices but got the manufacturer to do it. (There was no evidence 
that they attempted to get manufacturers to fix retail selling price and they themselves 
claimed they did not want to fix prices.) 

This carries forward what seems to be implicit in the earlier cases. The court seems to 
consider that the Code strikes only at attempts to secure full fledged monopoly. You are 
not justified in inferring a monopolistic aim where the group does not seek to limit advantage 
to its members and makes no attempt to fix prices to the public. Indeed, the judge in this 
ease thought the facts expressly negatived an intention to secure a monopoly because he 
found as a fact, that the members of the association did not intend to violate the law or to 
do malicious harm to any member of the public. (The popular concept of monopoly as a 
wicked monster whose primary object is to devour the public.) He quotes from a wide 
range of authority to show that a malicious intention to oppress the public is necessary in 
order to come within s. 498. Needless to say, this view is not supported by authority and 
later decisions expressly assert the contrary29 For example, in Weidman v. Shragge,=° 
where two Winnipeg junk dealers, controlling over ninety per cent of the junk business in 
western Canada, agreed to fix a common buying price for junk, the Supreme Court of 
Canada found the agreements to be in contravention of s. 498. It was conceded that the 
parties had only been concerned with their own interests and that the agreement did not go 
beyond what was reasonably mecessary from their narrow point of view. But the inevitable 
effect of carrying out the agreement, regardless of intention, would be the undue lessening 
of competition. 

In this case, the earlier contention, that the Code merely made what would have been 
an unenforceable restraint of trade at common law a criminal offence, was laid to rest. 
“Unduly” was declared to have a wider meaning than “unreasonably.” The common law 
did not invalidate, on grounds of detriment to the public, any restraint of trade which was 
less than a “ pernicious monopoly.” This case made clear that an undue limiting of com- 
petition would be an offence even though it did not make specific findings about or lay 
emphasis upon the proportion of the total trade which the parties to the agreements con-’ 
trolled or aimed to control. In some of the cases, of course, it is obvious from the facts 
stated that they were in control of almost all the trade. In most of them if not all, it can 
be inferred that the devices used could not have been effective if they had not been in 
that position. Nevertheless, the slackening of emphasis on monopoly appears to indicate 
that restrictive agreements by those merely in a dominant position may be an offence. 

Before going on to the later cases, it should be noted that in 1907 the grain buyers 
association at Winnipeg was acquitted on a charge of undue restraint of trade31 The 
association had made a rule that the members must, in purchasing wheat from farmers, pay 
not more or less than one cent per bushel under the export market price. The uncontradicted 
evidence of members of the association that one cent was the smallest possible margin upon 
which they could continue to offer their services to wheat growers convinced the Court that 
this restraint was in the public interest.. It is worth noting because it is one of the few 
cases where acquittals have been secured. Beyond that, it involves so many peculiar facts 
as not to be very helpful. 


28 (1910) 20 O. L. R. 401. 

29 See, for example, Dominion Supply Co. v. T. L. Robertson Co., (1917) 39 O. L. R. 495 
at p. 510. Rew v. Canadian Import Co. (1934) 61 C. C. C. 115 at p. 149-50. Rex v. Alexander, 
(1932 )° 2 Doe R.. Y0Or arp. 123 

30 (1912) 2 D. L. R. 734. 

31 Rew v. Gage, (1907) 13 C. C. C. 415, 428. 
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The T. L. Robertson Co. was a member 
which consisted of fifteen Canadian producers. 
production they represented but that seems in 
themselves various percentages of the Canadian 
unit. They fixed prices at which wholesalers we 
evidence in the case to show that they fixed the retailers selling-price. A wholesaler who 
broke prices was refused delivery of the remainder of a supply he had contracted to pur- 
chase on the ground that he had broken the terms of the contract setting his resale price. 
He sued for damages for non-delivery. He failed because the contract. was made in pursuit 
of a criminal purpose32 The association had violated s, 498 ss. (b) and (d). They 
“prevented competition in the trade of an entire product.” 

By 1923, the Canadian, Wholesale Grocers Association had rev 
They were attempting to restrict wholesale trade to members and membership depended 
on (1) the consent of the executive committee member doing business in his vicinity and 
(2) approval of the executive committee as a whole. The association refused to deal with 
manufacturers who sold direct. to retailers and they had agreements with various manu- 
facturers to restrict sales to themselves and to fix prices in advance of those which had 
formerly prevailed. The Attorney-General of Ontario sought a declaration of illegality of 
these agreements and an injunction against further activities of the association 33 All four 
judges held that even if there was a criminal conspiracy, the Attorney-General would not be 
entitled to the relief sought. Three of them refused to give an opinion on the criminality 
of the agreements. Hodgins, J. A. gave an opinion that the effect of s. 498, ss (b) was that 


of the Canadian Wire Products Association 
It is not said what proportion of the total 
dicated by the fact that they assigned to 
business and pooled the excess sales of any 
re to sell to the retail trade but there is no 


ised their previous policy, 


“A combination does injure and restrain trade if it coerces a manufacturer by 
requiring him to refrain from trading with one class of dealers if he would preserve his 
trade with those in another and self-constituted class and if it prevents a jobber from 
trading in a commodity the sale of which to him is refused,”84 


_ This case is most unsatisfactory because it is not a binding authority for anything 
relevant to the present discussion. But the dictum quoted above is the sort of thing on which 
a judge might seize to bolster up an extension of the scope of the criminal law. The last 
limb of the proposition goes further than any other statement in the cases. 

In Rex v. Singer,®> the facts showed three associations, a master plumbers’ association, 
a supply house association and the Amalgamated Builders Council, composed of the master 
plumbers and registered as a trade union in an attempt to secure the Immunities granted 
to such bodies. These associations were interlocked through. the appointment of a common 
commissioner who had very wide powers of co-ordinating their activities in the pursuit 
of common objects. The activities of the Windsor local of the A. B. C. were the only 
details related in the judgment as to the actual operations of the associations. The court 
accepted the evidence as showing that they proposed to establish common prices for 
plumbers’ supplies and to restrict supply to members of the A. B. C. The actual refusal 
of supplies to independent plumbers showed that the supply houses had agreed, tacitly, at 
any rate, to restrict supply. No evidence was given as to whether membership was limited 
in an arbitrary way. The court found that the scheme, as a whole, infringed s. 498, ss. (a), 
(b) and (d), as well as gs. 2, ss. 1 (c) Gi) (iil) Gv) and (v) of the Combines Investigation 
Act. No specific statement was made by the court as to the proportion of the akan 
controlled by the associations but the fee me a the Se were calculated to 
% nopoly of the sale” of plumbing supplies. 
met ee, cece Co. v. The King,®6 a plasterers’ association was comprised of six i ae 
in builders’ supplies in Montreal and all the manufacturers whose plants ve dutane stants y 
within reach of the Montreal market. The two groups agreed to deal only pes one wr os 
There were independent Canadian producers but they could not wr rane a ut 
rates on small shipments were too high and cost of storage of Baan ate (ore) Bac 
One independent dealer brought in plaster to sell at lower prices. en ers Nee abe 
out of business in a price war. There could be no question that compe ih rae ee Die 
destroyed in Montreal and the members of the association were convicted under s, : 


gs, (a), (b) and (d). 


o Peloquin v. Latraverse, (1919) 33 C. C. C. 165. 
a ee osu a Genndion Wholesale Grocers Association, (1923) 53 
OTL, k.-627: 
34 Loc. cit., Bas 
"me (19311) O. RR. ; 
36 ape 3), Bh. Beh 
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Members of the Electrical Estimators Association in Toronto were indicted for offences 
against s. 498, ss. (c) and (d) ands. 2, ss. 1, (c) (iv) (v) of the Combines Investigation Act. 
The main purpose and activity of the association was to average tenders on large electrical 
contracting jobs. The association consisted of some seventeen members. While it comprised 
only a small portion of the total number of firms in this trade in the. city of Toronto, it 
included the larger firms and they had little competition from the smaller firms on the 
larger contracts. In their own defence, they offered evidence to show that. they had not 
enhanced prices unreasonably; that even after the average tender was accepted, the job 
sometimes yielded a loss or, at least, no profit. But the evidence of the Crown showed 
many cases which indicated that high percentages had been added to prime costs. 

The defendants were convicted on all counts3?7 It made no difference to charges under 
s. 498, ss. (d), for example, that prices were not enhanced. The system adopted by the 
defendants was not to be judged “by its accidents but by its tendency.” The tendency 
was to prevent or lessen competition which is a condition of all social and economic advance. 
Any serious limitation of competition is “undue” in the public interest. It was no answer 
to this to show that the motive was a tender at a fair price. 

The judgment of Raney, J. in this case is the only one in the whole group of cases, 
except for the Supreme Court judgments in Wezdman v. Shragge, which deals in an interest- 
ing way with the economic arguments. He comes very close to suggesting that open com- 
petition is always beneficial to the public, from which it might seem to follow that any 
combination to limit it would be contrary to the law. But none of the cases will fit that 
simple pattern. They all concede that some limitation is permissible before undue lessening 
is reached. 

In Rex v. Canadian Import Co.,38 the courts had to consider the complicated trans- 
actions of the importers of British coal. From these emerged a number of agreements 
the validity of which were considered. (1) The so-called basic agreements between British 
Coal Corporation, Canadian Import Co., and the Weaver Coal Co., to exclude Russian 
coal and to fix the common price at which British Coal Corporation would supply Weaver 
Co. and Canadian Import Co., (2) the agreements to get control of the independent 
Welsh and German supplies at their source, (3) the agreement: to divert British coke out 
of the channels of competition. The trial judge held that the basic agreements fixing 
the common price to the Weaver and Import companies and excluding Russian coal were 
not, in their main clauses, contrary to law. He held that it was in ,the public interest 
to establish a steady market for British coal in Canada in order to break our dependence 
upon American anthracite and that could not be done unless the principal importers 
got together. He further found it to be in the public interest to exclude the Russian 
coal. However, he held that the subsidiary clauses of the basic agreement by which the 
Weaver and Import companies agreed to fix wholesale and retail prices were an “undue 
restraint of trade”. Perhaps these clauses would not have been objectionable if taken 
alone. But when linked up. with the facts that importers of European coal did not fix 
their price until after the American prices had been announced and that all the big importers ° 
of European coal participated in fixing the price, they are shown to be “a step along the 
road in a conspiracy.” “Even if the monopoly did not exist on all kinds of coal it 
applied to such a large percentage that the law provides a remedy.”89 The structure of 
prices created by these subsidiary agreements served to keep other importers in line 
and thereby create a virtual monopoly. So the agreements of 1930 and 1932 imposing 
sanctions on retailers were also contrary to law. The judge declared that the retailer 
must be kept free in a country where competition is regarded as a public safeguard. 

He also held the agreements on German and Welsh independent coal were infringements 
as they unduly restrained trade and also lessened competition to the detriment of the 
public. The agreement on British coke was also a violation of law for the same reasons. 
He said he was unable to say whether there had been an unreasonable enhancement of 
price and was perplexed to know how a court would determine such a question. But 
it was not necessary to make any such determination. It was enough to look at the nature 
of th agreements and see what they were designed to accomplish. 

On appeal, the conviction under s. 498, ss. (a) and (d) of the Criminal Code and 
s. 2, ss. 1 (c) (v) of the Combines Investigation Act was upheld.4° The court was unable 
to follow the reasoning of the trial judge on the legality of the main clauses of the 
basic agreements. They could not see why it could be at once necessary to the establish- 


37 Rex. v. Alexander, (1932) 2 D. L. R. 109. 
33 (1934) 61 C. C. C. 114. 

89 Loc. cit., p. 162. 

40 (1934) 62 C. C. C. 342. 
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ment, of effective competition with American coal that Welsh should be introduced and 
Russian excluded. They said further that the basic agreements were clearly aimed at 
an undue lessening of competition because they eliminated competition between the 
two largest importers,41 

It is from the decisions summarized above that one must try to extract forecasts 
as to how judicial interpretation of the Code and the Combines Investigation Act will go 
in the future. The remaining cases either do not set forth the facts or are decided upon 
some legal principle extraneous to the subject under discussion, Nor are the cases 
discussed particularly helpful. In all those where convictions resulted, the agreements 
tended to a substantial destruction of competition and not merely to its lessening. Two 
cases of acquittal are peculiar. Rex v. Gage, turns on the unique character of the grain 
trade and the mass of evidence to show that one cent per bushel was the minimum on 
which a public service could be rendered. Rex v. Beckett seems to turn on the fact that 
the Wholesale Grocers Association was not attempting to monopolize the trade for its 
members alone. No later case has discussed this proposition and it is very doubtful 
if it can be upheld since Weidman v. Shragge settled the scope of the word “unduly”. 
Ee are no cases to mark a fixed point where a mere limiting of competition becomes 
undue. 

Beyond the fairly obvious proposition that agreements aimed at or tending to the 
destruction of competition are infringements of the Criminal Code and of the Combines 
Investigation Act, it is impossible to speak with assurance. It seems probable, but no 
more than probable, that an agreement to limit supply and regulate price, made between 
two or more persons who dominate the trade in a particular product through their control 
of the greater portion of the available supply, will be held to be an offence. The decision 
in Rex v. Canadian Import Co., can be read as so deciding. But it is important to 
remember that it takes a course of decision rather than a single decision to settle the 
law. And furthermore, the judges in this case were not prepared to rely entirely on the 
agreement between British Coal Corporation, Canadian Import Co. and the Weaver Co. 
They linked it with the fact that substantially all the importers of European coal collaborated 
in fixing prices and with the peculiar circumstance that their prices were not fixed until 
after the prices of American anthracite for the coming year had been announced. So the 
case does no more than make the proposition stated above barely probable. 

There is no Canadian decision on the position of a single person or corporation which 
has a dominant position in a trade because of the share of the available supply which it 
controls. The only judicial observations which bear upon it at all are to be found in 
Rex v. Canadian Import Co. In that case, the trial judge recognized that the power to 
establish a structure of prices which keeps others in line is a power to create a virtual 
monopoly.42 On appeal, counsel argued that the basic agreement between British Coal 
Corporation, Canadian Import Co. and the Weaver Coal Co. was nothing more than the 
record of a determination by the British Coal Corporation which controlled fifty per cent 
of the British supply, that its goods should be handled only by the Import Co. and the 
Weaver Co. on terms fixed solely by itself. The comment of St. Germain, J., acquiesced 
in by the other judges, was as follows: “T do not believe that the lessening if not the 
elimination, of competition can be justified on the ground that this was effected by reason 
of the possession of superior strength.”43 It is impossible to say whether this statement 
will be developed into another qualification of the broad doctrine, so firmly rooted in the 
common law, that a person—or corporation—is entitled to dispose of his own property 
on such terms as he sees fit. Thus far it has not but there is nothing in the language 
of the Criminal Code or the Combines Investigation Act to prevent 1t. 


j tho gave the principal judgment is somewhat perplexing. 
ai cate ene than the trial judge and finds the main 
‘ ary to the public interest. But at pp. 363, 365 he 
1 in relation to what the trial judge called the 
But if that is all he means, he hasn’t 


41 The language of oe ere 
é . 865, 370 he distinctly says 
eee “ot these basic agreements contr 
qualifies by saying that the main Ulauess reac a 
subsidiary clauses, show combination and conspiracy. 
really said any more than the trial judge. 

42 (1934) 61 C. C. C. at DP. 162. 

43 (1934) 62 C. C. Gi at. Dp: 36t. 
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APPENDIX II 


STATISTICS OF ToBAcco PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


TABLE XI.—TOBACCO PRODUCTION IN CANADA, 1925-1937 * 


Flue-Cured Burley Dark Air and Fire-Cured 

Year Area Production Area Production Area Production 
in in thousands in in thousands in in thousands 

Acres of pounds Acres of pounds Acres of pounds 
TODS oat tes Sees en ee 7,331 6, 268 7,340 9,432 3,458 4,798 
OD Gites Peas pereanmaren we oaa kes hb ; 6,429 5,413 1D? OAVe/ 11,077 4 847 4, 656 
[ODT SE 5 ee. SOP oe ake ee real) 6, 248 20,710 22,581 On eOU) 7,008 
TODS Frere aie y ee Bos ee 10, 905 8,726 15, 981 17, 787 5,641 6, 642 
1 O20 ie ng? Park denen « Sian. 9 Ct 15,085 9,054 8,845 7,958 4,120 4,194 
LOS OPE eee 5 «eee ee 17,379 12,451 12, 665 13, 300 2,700 2,768 
LOST Be Pee MCR R UNE Be ee 27, 595 24, 600 18,800 19, 000 950 960 
L982 Vein ty Saree Bt 28, 219 Mit. Cea) 15,899 16, 701 1,500 1,500 
1.039 Se pew hae, 2 ey wea 30, 548 Pai, Ass 8, 758 9,651 1,502 1,944 
LOD Cee Ren rene OPER Ls 24,731 MA AUR (5, ave 7,970 1,300 1,590 
OBS) Se eee Oh ek aee Ree On 30, 922 35,199 {55 10, 549 2,300 2,760 
1936 See Aa ed tee 35,879 24,565 7,996 9,762 2,465 2,700 
LOST Tapert Fee fens eed 49, 900 54, 000 6, 142 7,000 2,000 2,000 

Cigar Leaf Large Pipe Small Pipe 

Year Area Production Area Production Area Production 
in in thousands in in thousands in in thousands 

Acres of pounds Acres of pounds Acres of pounds 
1995 te ARTE eee Seer pe: 4,792 4,552 3,101 onLOL 1,480 814 
102 Get ceaee ee ates ae ee 4,923 4,726 3, 160 3,018 ee 949 
[ODT Feet es eee eee 5, 786 4,900 3, 120 2,496 ewe, 636 
LODSirt ese ere ee irk). Pee 5, 9385 5,198 3, 268 2,810 1,218 609 
TG2ZO See eee Oe. cee ee 5, 004 5, 004 2,900 2,610 1,400 770 
LOS Oe ake ee Be i ER Foe, 4 5, 200 5, 430 2,030 2,030 1,220 671 
LOST. Sete eee eee 4,500 4,100 1,800 1,700 1, 030 540 
OSD SERIE ORO Ee: clk eee Ake 4,450 4,139 2,520 2,961 1,550 853 
LOSS is Ree Ree 3, 950 4,029 ei25 1,854 415 © el We 
LOB A) ok Lee ny ee ete ten a 2,950 2,310 3,420 3,800 1,805 960 
TOS DSA. ate meas ra. ee ae Me RE 3, 443 1,963 2,022 708 500 
1936.23.25) eh eee eee 4,800 4,824 3, 220 3, 923 605 310 
193 iitteus.  ee . aeeee S 4,827 5,850 1,396 1,710 860 545 


_ * Source of data: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics (Ottawa: 
King’s Printer). 
| Estimated by the Tobacco Division, Experimental Farms. 
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TABLE XII.—TOTAL LEAF PRODUCTION IN CANADA, 1925-1937* 


i Area Production 
Year in in thousands 

Acres of pounds 
Temes ery ONG Oikos Solera ee sie, Ge We See RT tee ed eee ee 27,825 29, 266 
amen irae ss). Pate. eh er titre hc bee rere de Ro oe ee i ae 33, 356 28, 824 
RUE ee i ee heat, okt. aed 1 eee ee a Bick ha een Oe 44,028 43,917 
LEAS, es eel A oa nN mee et Meailer ge At skin 5 Lien mee soci. Bis yt my ocean 43,138 41,976 
OO, oc Se eae ee ee i ee tae TSP A ak ho Ree fe 36,310 29,786 
TRGAD) ... Sy ol Ras aerate ee oe OT Me oes | MAME de ee te ne ies Ae 41, 304 BOR Ln 
USD Lh oy oy 2 a ose ated rN lie cs Ste oo Ee ee PO eT eee 55, 060 51,300 
ce RS, ie de ek OP Ry eat 8, See a CEE Reauetel Sa Rags, or OR ee 54.138 54,093 
RSE eee OE MA kn Le, AE Bre oy ee ree 46,898 44, 904 
OHA nR NE. SUNG Bes? ir heh 7) lerti id . cag PONE Os otk? elie Sera beee 40, 963 38, 734 
NORE REE gg | Se ne eet A ee ere | [ae BAAD yet Ee Cr Ne eee ch eI 46,870 54,473 
UCR ES 5 ye eS re aa a Pe ee A Boe eet eee eae enn OE ih Dt oh: 54, 965 46, 084 
TADGS(7 5 Sacenand arnelh Sabo ka ele Aaeemne AER  Rrni aIiye eh AD re Oh eet tr dt SNS Bich 65, 360 Tie soz 


* Source of data: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics (Ottawa: 
King’s Printer). 
+ Estimated by the Tobacco Division, Dominion Experimental Farms. 


TABLE XIII.—ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF CANADIAN TOBACCO, BY 
PROVINCES, 1934—1936* 


SSS 800 —T0>oqwuom=—"! 


Area Total Average Total 
Planted | Production | Farm Price Value 


Province Year 2 ee 
Thousands Cents Thousands 
| Acres of per of 
pounds pound dollars 

De ee ae eee igs os” Si ane 
Beg RRR APES. Past iets 1934 8,175 7,070 11-8 832 
ee ae 1935 5,425 5,965 10-8 641 
1936 8, 678 9,111 9-3 845 
ca. Ah a Alt SRO ER ee oatnis (1 Pome 1934 32,329 31, 400 20-2 6, 338 
OMEERATRTO,. OO) en re ae res ruts Ae ieee 
1936 46, 162 36,883 23-2 8, 549 
iti Te) te 4 ed he cee oe 1934 459 264 23-6 62 
PritishOolumbia....... 0c. =. ee se - ae : 
1936 195 90 29-4 27 
ark et See 1934 40,963 38, 734 18-7 1,201 
feist a MEE), Kl~ Gh aces Seeds ee ee ee sear or a3 ae facyas 
1936 54, 965 46, 084 20-4 9,420 


| 


on ee 
* Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, July, 1937 (Ottawa: King’s 
Printer; 1937), p. 216. 
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The amount of official material—outside of law reports—on the subject of resale price 
maintenance, appears to be limited in both the United Kingdom and Canada. In the 
United Kingdom, two government inquiries resulted in reports dealing in part or in whole 
with the subject, while in Canada, most of the material is related to certain cases arising 
out of the Combines Act. The amount of non-official material is not extensive in either 
country, and is particularly scarce in Canada. 

In the United States, there is a wealth of published material owing to the activity of 
the Federal Trade Commission, and the Congressional public hearings held on the many 
bills introduced into Congress in connection with resale price maintenance and allied 
subjects. In addition there is a great body of data which arose out of the experience with 
the National Recovery Administration. Some of this, scattered in published sources, arose 
out of the codes. etc. It is also a fair assumption that a considerable amount of data on 
the topic is in memoranda and papers, probably now buried in files. 

The Federal Trade Commission has made public two reports of investigations of the 
topic, which are exceedingly important; in addition, it has through its studies—regional 
and otherwise—on chain stores, etc. thrown a great deal of incidental light on the practice 
through general studies in the merchandising field. In addition, a body of material has 
been developed through the public hearings held on the various bills introduced into 
congress to deal with trade practices. The United States official material is particularly 
valuable because it includes not only competent studies in the subject but also because it 
gives the attitudes of the different merchandising groups toward resale price maintenance. 
In addition, there has been a great deal of discussion by trade groups, and trade papers 
so that there is plenty of information available. Also the problem appears to have been 
given considerable study by economists. For these reasons, United States material must 
be carefully studied in any serious consideration of resale price maintenance. 

The bibliography attached here is fairly extensive, and represents the material covered 
in preparing this survey; it is not a complete lst of all the articles written on the subject 
in all publications for such a list would be exceedingly long. The citations are given in 
full so that any reader may see the general sources of material and also examine any source 
which attracts his interest. 
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IMPERIAL ToBacco COMPANY PAPERS 


Folder No. 1 
Containing: 
1. Copy Memorandum dated 6th November, 1934, by Mr. Lane, Secretary, I. T. Co., 
re “Marketing Canadian Flue-Cured Tobacco”. 
2. Copy proposed Agreement dated 15th June, 1934, between “Manufacturers”, “Growers” 
and “Packers” re “Flue-Cured Tobacco”. 
Note: This proposed Agreement never actually in effect. 


3. Copy of “The Natural Products Marketing Act, 1934” with copy of “The Natural 
Products Marketing Act Amendment Act, 1935”, 
4. Copy of “The Canada Gazette’ dated 26th October, 1934, setting forth scheme 


formulated under the “Natural Products Marketing Act” to Regulate the Marketing 
of Flue-Cured Tobacco produced in Ontario. 

5. Copy of “The Canada Gazette” dated 15th August, 1935, setting forth Amendments 
to the scheme approved by Order in Council dated 26th October, 1934, to Regulate 
the Marketing of Flue-Cured Tobacco. 


Folder No. 2 
Containing: 

1. Copy of letter dated 28th November, 1934, from T. G. Major, Tobacco Marketing 
Specialist, of the Tobacco Division of the Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, to 
Mr. C. H. Sclater, Tuckett Tobacco Co., Ltd., suggesting organization of an association 
amongst the “Burley” Growers in Ontario. 

2. Copy of “The Canada Gazette” dated 3rd September, 1935, setting forth the scheme 
formulated under the Natural Products Marketing Act, 1934, to Regulate the 
Marketing of Burley Tobacco produced in Ontario, 


Folder No. 8 
Containing: 

1. Copy of Letters Patent dated 8th July, 1936, issued by the Province of Ontario to 
the “Flue-Cured Tobacco Marketing Association of Ontario”. 

2. Copy of the By-Laws of the “Flue-Cured Tobacco Marketing Association of Ontario”, 
dated 29th July, 1936, which Association replaced the scheme approved by Order- 
in-Council published in “The Canada Gazette” dated 26th October, 1934, to Regulate 
the Marketing of Flue-Cured Tobacco produced in Ontario. 

3. Copy of the “Regulations” of the “Flue-Cured Tobacco Marketing Association of 
Ontario”, adopted in accordance with the By-Laws of the Association. 


Folder No. 4 
Containing: 

1. Copy of Letters Patent dated 8th September, 1936, issued by the Province of Ontario 
to the “Burley Tobacco Marketing Association of Ontario”. 

2. Copy: of the By-Laws of the “Burley Tobacco Marketing Association of Ontario”, 
dated 2lst September, 1936, which Association replaced the scheme approved by 
Order-in-Council published in “The Canada Gazette” dated 3rd September, 1935, to 
Regulate the Marketing of Burley Tobacco produced in Ontario. 

3. Copy of the “Regulations” of the “Burley Tobacco Marketing Association of Ontario”, 
adopted in accordance with the By-Laws of the Association. 


Folder No. 5 
Containing: 

1. Copy of Minutes of Conference of Ontario Local Marketing Boards which took place 
on 9th September, 1936, re Dominion and Provincial Legislation in connection 
with Marketing Boards. 

2. Copy of Minutes of Conference of Ontario Local Marketing Boards which took place 
on 23rd November, 1936, re above. 
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Folder No. 6 


Containing: 


1. Memorandum dated 15th Ma utlini i 
: ay, 1936, outlining services, benefits, ete tend 
levoasce i ’ , Us, . extended to 
pan ve of Imperial Tobacco Co. of Canada, Ltd., and subsidiary and associated 
‘ Hote copy of Rules of Pension Fund amended to 27th November, 1936. 
vee pamphlet setting forth details of Group Insurance Plan. 
. Extract of Finance & Audit Committee Minute No. 5 of 4th March. 1935 setting 
ees a cis regard to summer vacations. 
opy of Notice regarding holidays with pay for wage earners a: i - 
arin Committee Minutes of 29th March, 1937. BR aa Ui ys a 
. Lopy of torm of letter addressed to employees receiving benefits under Hypothetical 
Share Scheme. New form of letter as set forth in Su ] Tene dates 
2 of st pre: pplemental Agreement dated 
« Copy of schedule of allowances for continuous disability extending beyond 7 d 
as adopted at Operating Committee Meetings held October 15th fee 22nd nee 
November 12th, 1931, and including amendment to paragraph 5 as set forth in 
Finance & Audit Committee Minute No. 4 of 4th May, 1937. 
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Folder No. 7 
Containing: 
Copies of the following newspaper articles and addresses by Mr. i i 
Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada, Limited:— ‘ MGI RU e eee 
1, Article which appeared in The Gazette, Montreal, 38rd January, 1935, under the 
Ciption aoe Perens SOG ee whole Tobacco Industry”. 
. Address to the shareholders of the Company at annual meeting : j 
Tuesday, 26th March, 1935. : a Sues geen eee 
. Article which appeared in The Gazette, Montreal, 3rd January, 1936, under the 
caption “Tobacco Industry Developments were epochal in past year”, 
. Article which appeared in The Financial Times, Montreal, February 28th, 1936, under 
the caption ‘Ontario Tobacco Growers netted record for crop.” : 
. Article which appeared in The Financial Post, Toronto, February 29th, 1936, under 
the caption “Farm Problems Industry’s also”. 
. Printed copy address to the shareholders of the Company at annual meeting held in 
Montreal on Tuesday, 24th March, 1936. 
. Article which appeared in The Gazette, Montreal, 2nd January, 1937, and The Globe 
& Mail, Toronto, 5th January, 1937, under the caption “Industry faces duty to 
society at large”. 
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Folder No. 8 


Containing: 
1. Specimen form of “Jobbers’ Selling Arrangement’, i.e., agreement between the indi- 
vidual jobber and his association. 
2. Copy of Rules and Regulations approved by National Meeting of Jobbers’ Associa- 
tions, held in Montreal, September 14th to 18th, 1936. 


Folder No. 9 


Containing: , 

1. Copy memorandum dated 18th September, 1936, setting forth policy of I. T. Sales Co., 
Ltd., of price maintenance and orderly merchandising of cigarettes, tobacco, snuff, 
cigars, little cigars and cigarette papers. 

2. Copy memorandum dated 8th November, 1935, in regard to premium card schemes, 
donations, trading boards, packing articles other than tobacco in tobacco packages 
and tins, and classification of accounts. 

Summary of Policy of Manufacturers dated 18th September, 1936. 

. Specimen forms “A”, “B”, “C”—all form no. R2-635. 

Copies of two letters dated 9th May, 1936, to our wholesale customers. 

. Copy letter dated 30th July, 1935, addressed to Mr. F. A. McGregor, Registrar, Com- 
bines Investigation Act, Dept. of Labour, Ottawa, written by Mr. Earle Spafford, 
Vice-President of the Imperial Tobacco Co. of Canada, Ltd., outlining our objections 
to a method of distribution contrary to our sales policy. 

7. Copy brief (undated) on the evils of price cutting as outlined by the sales department 

to the executive officers of the Imperial Tobacco Co, of Canada, Ltd. 

8, Copy chart dated 8th December, 1934, showing amount of increased business necessary 

to justify price cutting. . 

Copy memorandum (undated) by Mr. J. M. O’Brien, Sales Manager, Imperial Tobacco 

Co. of Canada, Ltd., covering price maintenance. 

10. Memos. dated 13th May, 1937, showing percentage of profit on Imperial Tobacco 

Company’s products to wholesale and retail trade and showing prices to consumer. 
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Folder No. 10 

Containing: 

Extracts from U.S.A. Journals— 

_ Editorial from “The ‘Tobacco Leaf” issue of 19th December, 1936. 

_ Article in “The Tobacco Leaf” issue of 2nd January, 1937, entitled “Chicago Market 
firm during holiday buying rush: Prices held and quality sold well.” 

_ Article in “United States Tobacco Journal” issue of 9th January, 1937, entitled “Price 
legislation urged by new head of I.R.T.A. at dinner.” 

_ Excerpt from address delivered by Grover C. Whalen at the Retail Tobacco Dealers’ 
Association luncheon, 12th June, 1936, and published in “The Tobacco Leaf” issue 
of 20th June, 1936. 

5. Article written by Wm. A. Hollingsworth, President, Retail Tobacco Dealers of America, 
Inc., published in “The Tobacco Leaf” issue of 26th December, 1936. 

6. Article written by Mr. Gray Miller, President, Imperial Tobacco Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
in the Commercial and Financial Review published by the Montreal Gazette, 2nd 
Jannary, 1037. 

7. Excerpt from article published in “United States Tobacco Journal’ issue of 5th 
Dee 1936, entitled “Loss Leader curb urged at Grocers’ gathering in New 

ork,” 

8. Article published in “The Tobacco Leaf” issue of 12th December, 1936, entitled 
“Judges to the Rescue.” 

9. Editorial published in “The Tobacco Leaf” issue of 7th November, 1936, entitled “One 
way to maintain prices.” 

10. Excerpts from article published in “The Tobacco Leaf” issue of 16th May, 1936, 
entitled “National Salesmen’s Board in three-day convention pledges aid to Trade 
Improvement Plan.” 3 

11. Article: published in “The Tobacco Leaf” issue of 16th May, 1936, entitled “Retail 
group seeks to end price slashes.” 

12. Editorial published in “The Tobacco Leaf” issue of 15th February, 1936, under the 
caption “Senator Robinson’s Bill.” 
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Folder No. 11 
Containing: 
Questions by Mr. Factor of the Royal Commission on Price Spreads and answers by Mr. 


Earle Spafford, Vice-President, Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada, Limited, 26th 
April, 1934. 


Folder No. 12 
Containing: 
1. Tobacco Trade Association Agreement as in effect United Kingdom of Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland and Isle of Man, between Manufacturers, Wholesalers and Retailers. 
2. Report of Committee appointed by the Lord Chancellor and the President of the. 
Board of Trade to consider certain trade practices. Dated 1931. 


Folder No. 18 
Containing: 
Imperial Tobacco Company Brief submitted to the Price Spreads Committee, Ottawa, in 
April, 1934. 


Folder No. 14 
Coxtaining: 
Copy of letter, dated 15th May, 1935, from the President of the Imperial Tobacco Company 
to the Minister of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, being in the nature of a commentary 
on the Report of the Royal Commission on Price Spreads. 


Folder No. 15 
Containing: 


Copy of Plan for the regulation of the Tobacco Trade, which contemplated the formation 
of the Tobacco Trade Association of Canada, to be composed of manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers engaged in tobacco business in the Dominion of Canada exclusive 
of Northwest Territories. 
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